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Editorial 


For reasons both good and bad, justified and unjustified. 
Orthodox Christians tend to look askance on “ecumenical dia¬ 
logue.” The very process rings of betrayal, as though discussion 
of basic issues of faith with other Christians led inevitably to a 
reduction of revealed Truth. 

This fear of compromise is especially evident when the 
subject of the dialogue is christology. In a little book entitled 
What Are They Saying About Jesus?, (Paulist Press, 1977) 
Gerald O’Collins, SJ, made it clear some years ago that what 
“they” in fact are saying is not very encouraging. The “recent 
theological speculation about Jesus Christ” that he reports (with 
a great deal of insight and clarity), tends to confirm what the 
Orthodox have always thought about many “modern” christolo- 
gies: that they “miss the mark” by fundamentally distorting the 
image of Christ revealed in Scripture and interpreted through 
patristic tradition. 

Much ecumenical dialogue, however, is leading in other, 
more positive directions. The Baptism, Eucharist, Ministry 
(BEM) document, produced by the Faith and Order Commission 
of the WCC and still under study by the churches, reflects on 
every page the contribution made by Orthodox members of the 
Commission, And just this past January, theologians from sev¬ 
eral Lutheran traditions met with their Orthodox counterparts 
at St Vladimir’s Seminary to pursue a fruitful dialogue that 
focused especially on the nature of Christ and His saving ministry. 
The theme, divine and human initiative in the work of salvation, 
set in relief the differences that separate our two traditions on 
the question of redemption. But it demonstrated as well the 
still deeper unity that we share in our vision of Christ as the 
incarnate Son of God, whose sacrificial death and victorious 
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resurrection offer joy, hope and eternal life to a secularized and 
nihilistic world. 

The most important contribution Orthodoxy can make 
today to such dialogue is to bear an authentic witness to the 
person and work of Jesus Christ: a witness that reflects faith¬ 
fully the apostolic and patristic sources in which genuine Chris¬ 
tian faith is grounded. The essays in this issue of the Quarterly 
were written to serve that aim. Our hope in publishing them here 
is that they might serve both to deepen the reader’s knowledge 
and understanding of major issues in the christological debate, 
and to reaffirm the Church’s traditional teaching of Him who 
alone is the Way, the Truth and the Life. 



Notes on Contributors 


Fr John Breck is Assistant Professor of New Testament and Ethics 
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Christ’s Humanity: 
The Paschal Mystery 


John Meyendorff 


Since the nineteenth century, new methods of exegesis and 
research have approached the writings of the New Testament 
as historical documents. The record of this research has led 
to a double, and somewhat contradictory conclusion, important 
not only for historians, but for theologians as well. On the 
one hand, the data contained in the New Testament and par¬ 
ticularly the Gospels, have been discovered to be remarkably 
reliable—much more so than the existing records on the origins 
of other ancient religions, or the apocryphal sources on Jesus, 
which originated in Gnostic circles. On the other hand, there 
is a general agreement today that information furnished by 
the Gospels about the person of Jesus is not meant to be 
only historical. By writing about Jesus, early Christian authors 
intended to communicate to their readers a faith which they 
consciously accepted, either by witnessing the events them¬ 
selves, or by inheriting tradition transmitted through oral recita¬ 
tion. Furthermore, they all considered the Jesus event as 
unique: His Person is always presented as a transcendent con¬ 
trast when compared to other biblical personalities—Adam, 
Moses, John the Baptist. When analogies are drawn with Old 
Testament personalities, they mean to emphasize the contrast 
(I Cor 15:15,45; Mat 5:21ff; 19:7-8; Mat 11:11; John 
3:28-30, etc.). 

The result of this double conclusion is the now accepted 
impossibility of composing a Life of Jesus, which would be 
acceptable as an “objective” report by believers and unbe- 
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lievers alike. Mere information which would satisfy the secular 
historian is fragmentary and quite insufficient for a biography, 
whereas the faith in Jesus as “the Lord,” as the “Son of God,” 
as the One who rose from the dead, as the “Son of Man,” 
coming at the end of time, as the New Adam, recapitulating 
humanity within His “Body,” permeates the texts. The strength 
of this faith confessed by early Christians alone can explain 
the historical emergence of Christianity as a world religion 
which resulted from the Christian confession and preaching 
of that faith since the apostolic times. 

The failure of the “quest for the historical Jesus,” sanc¬ 
tioned by Albert Schweitzer at the beginning of this century, 
gave rise to an abundance of modern christologies, which, of 
course, cannot be all reviewed here. Their common goal is 
to formulate and interpret the Christian confession in such a 
way as to explain its impact over two thousand years of human 
history and at the same time, make it understandable to modern 
man. Such new christologies can be divided into two broad 
categories: the christologies which accept as their point of 
departure, the divine, personal identity of Jesus as Lord 
(Kyrios); and the christological systems which, though ad¬ 
mitting that through Jesus one somehow meets God, would not 
identify the person of Jesus of Nazareth with the Second Person 
of the Trinity. Instead, they seek philosophical or psychological 
reductions of the early Christian belief in the divinity of Christ. ‘ 

Christological variety, of course, is not a new phenomenon. 
From the fourth to the eighth century, the identity of Christ 
was debated both on substantial and on terminological grounds. 
The difference with our times, however, is that both Fathers 
and heretics of ancient times believed in the permanence of 
a living but absolute Truth, to be found in the experience of 
a visible Church. Today, much more credence is given to scien¬ 
tific methodology. This does not mean that the Fathers re¬ 
jected the science of their time; quite the contrary. The legit¬ 
imacy of historical criticism, and the need to express Christ’s 

*As an example of clear classification of christologies according to that 
criterion, see R. Prenter, Connaitre Christ. Delachaux, Neuchatel, 1966, 
pp. 12ff. The author, a Danish Lutheran theologian, considers this French 
book as something of a “retraction” of his former christological views ex¬ 
pressed in his well-known Dogmatics (German edition, Schopfung und 
Erldsung, Gottingen, 1958-1960). 
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message in a philosophical context, which would be acceptable 
in a given period, were taken for granted already in the patristic 
period. The long history of the biblical canon—which implied 
the acceptance of some texts and the rejection of others—was 
an early and necessary exercise in historical criticism, and the 
use of Greek philosophical terms and ideas by the New 
Testament authors themselves (e.g. the Logos in John) and, 
later by the Fathers, was always seen as inevitable if the 
Christian message was to be understood by contemporaries. 

This is why a “catholic” and orthodox christology can 
and must continue to take into account any positive insights 
about Christ’s person and, in particular, about Christ’s full and 
authentic humanity. But where is the criterion by which such 
insights can be approached critically? How to avoid wholesale 
modernism or the attractiveness of simple fads without falling 
into obscurantism? It is on this point, it seems, that a distinct 
cleavage exists between those who take for granted the divinity 
of Jesus and those who do not. 

The creed of Nicaea is the most solemn commitment to 
the divinity of Christ made by the Church since the apostolic 
times. The creed itself, and its eventual final triumph at the 
end of the fourth century, resulted not from a debate on 
Christ’s humanity, but from disagreement on the nature of 
His divinity. Arianism in all its forms upheld the idea that 
Christ was indeed “divine,” that He preexisted His birth in 
history from Mary. But Arians also believed that this “divinity” 
was that of a created mediator, to be described along the lines 
of the chokmah as it appears in Wisdom literature (“God cre¬ 
ated me at the beginning of His ways,” Prov 8:22), or that 
of hellenistic Logos, or “Word.” The Arians never doubted 
that Jesus was a single, divine (though created) Person. The 
rejection of Arianism implied the impossibility of conceiving 
of a “created god.” According to the Fathers who fought 
against Arius, Jesus was indeed the Wisdom and Word of 
God, but He was also to be understood as uncreated and 
“consubstantial” with the Father: “Begotten, not made.” This 
implied the extraordinary aflSrmations of the Nicaean creed, 
that the specifically and uniquely human events of Christ’s life, 
including particularly His birth and His death, were to be 
predicated of His unique Divine subject: the “true God,” the 
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“only-begotten” of the Father “took flesh of the Virgin Mary” 
and “was crucified under Pontius Pilate.” 

These extraordinary affirmations were then challenged by 
some, not on Biblical but on philosophical grounds. One 
challenge came in the late fourth century from theologians of 
Antioch, particularly Theodore of Mopsuestia, on the basis 
of a concern for the historicity of Jesus as man, but also out 
of a platonizing conception of the divine “nature” as unchange¬ 
able, immovable and impassible. An eternal and unchangeable 
God could not “be born” in time, or “suffer” or “die,” unless 
such credal affirmations (which, of course, Theodore would 
not deny) were to be understood periphrastically, or better, 
“relationally” (axexiKCoq). Between an eternal Godhead and 
a humanity created in time, there was within the single “person,” 
or “face” (irpoacoiTov) of Jesus, a special relationship or 
contact (auvdc(|)£ia), according to which the Son of God could 
be “said to be born,” and “said to be crucified.” The careful 
and sophisticated thought of Theodore eventually took the 
form of a blunter christological doctrine known as Nestorianism. 

In this doctrine Mary could not, strictly speaking, be called 
Mother “of God,” but only the mother “of the man Jesus”; and 
the one who died on the Cross was not One of the Holy Trinity, 
but only the “assumed man.” The philosophical concept of an 
unchangeable and transcendent divine nature, as well as com¬ 
mon sense seemed to confirm this doctrine. However, the well- 
known solutions given to the dilemma posed by Nestorianism 
at Ephesus (431), Chalcedon (451), Constantinople II (553), 
Constantinople III (680) and Nicaea II (787) were different: 
the Nicaean creed was to be understood literally, as affirming 
the “birth of God” and the “death of God” in the flesh, because 
Christ had only one subject, pre-existent and divine. Indeed, 
only somebody—not “something”—can be born as a child or 
die, and there was only one (divine) subject in Jesus. Never¬ 
theless, Christ was also fully a human being with a humanity 
“consubstantial” to ours, a humanity as historical, as depictable 
as ours is, endowed with human will and freedom. 

It remains rather fashionable today to consider that the 
christological settlements reached at the time of those councils 
depended entirely upon philosophical notions which are now 
outdated: nature, hypostasis, natural wiU, etc. It is true, of 
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course, that some of those notions fell out of use with the rise 
of modem philosophical thinking. However, a closer acquaint¬ 
ance with the issues which stood behind the conciliar debates 
and decrees shows that many of the problems faced today were 
very much at the center of attention even then. This is par¬ 
ticularly the case with two central dimensions of christology: 

— the personal or hypostatic dimension of both the divine 
and the human realities which makes possible a “hypostatic” 
union of divinity and humanity in Christ; 

— the dynamic character of the concept of human “nature,” 
which necessarily implies growth and change. 

If christological thought is to be expressed today in con¬ 
tinuity with the “catholic” faith of the ancient Church, while 
also remaining in touch and in dialogue with what our times 
discover about the nature of humanity, these two basic prin¬ 
ciples must first be considered and understood. 


1) The personal, or “hypostatic” dimension 

There is no way in which the basic content and direction 
of Christian theology during the patristic period can be un¬ 
derstood without admitting that the Fathers consciously pro¬ 
moted a specifically Christian meaning of Greek philosophical 
terms such as nature ((|)6ai.q) and hypostasis (tmooTCxaic,). 
Both had a meaning reflecting “concrete existence.” The new 
Christian meaning of those terms was necessary in order to 
express in Greek the fundamental biblical revelation of a 
personal and trinitarian God, which had no equivalent in Greek 
philosophy. Indeed, the concrete events, the images, the some¬ 
times logically contradictory statements about Jesus, His rela¬ 
tions to His Father, His identity and His death, and the various 
theological perspectives found in the New Testament books, 
could not fit into the strict Aristotelian system of concepts and 
terms which served the Fathers as a normal expression of their 
intellectual thought. 

Thus, the concept of “nature” acquired a new dimension, 
as introduced by St Athanasius in his distinction between crea¬ 
tion “by will” and divine generation “by nature.”* The world 

20n this, see G. Florovsky, “The Concept of Creation in Saint 
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came into being by divine creative will, and therefore it be¬ 
longs to a nature different from God’s, whereas the Son was 
pre-eternally generated by the Father and possesses the same 
nature as He. The distinction was capital to refute not only 
the Arians who taught that the Son was created by the Father’s 
will, but also the Origenists, for whom the act of the creation 
was an eternal and natural divine act, so that God was not 
conceived as truly different and transcendent, “naturally” dis¬ 
tinct from the created cosmos. Then when, a century later, the 
council of Chalcedon (451) proclaimed that Christ was one 
in two natures, the implication was that the distinction be¬ 
tween the Creator and creatures remained real in the Incarna¬ 
tion; that each nature—the transcendent, creative nature of God 
and the created nature of man—were not changed, confused, 
or transformed into each other in the person of Jesus, but re¬ 
mained fuUy real and distinct in Him. 

However, an older meaning of “nature”—which used the 
term to designate a single concrete being or reality—could not 
be immediately expurgated from the theological vocabulary. 
Using this older sense of “physis,” the great St Cyril of Alexan¬ 
dria spoke of “one nature incarnated,” as an adequate formula 
applied to the person of Christ. Christ was one single Being, 
not two. In Him, divinity and humanity had met into real 
unity, or “nature.” This old meaning of the term “nature” was 
accepted even by those theologians who also fully accepted the 
Chalcedonian formula about “two natures,” as a necessary 
protection against Eutyches and the Eutychian Monophysites. 
The latter denied the “double consubstantiality” of Christ, i.e., 
the idea that Christ was consubstantial not only with the 
Father but also with His human mother, and through her with 
the whole of humanity. Thus even those who accepted Chal¬ 
cedon also spoke routinely of a “natural union” (gvcoou; (|)U- 
aiKi*]), indicating that real divinity had met humanity in Jesus, 
that the union was not a casual theophany but a permanent in¬ 
volvement of God with His creatures, and that in the humanity 
of Jesus one really met the One who was by nature God.® 

Athanasius,” Stadia Patristica, VI, part IV, Texte u. Untersuchungen, 81 
(Berlin: Akademie Verlag, 1962), pp. 36-7. See also his Aspects of Church 
History, Nordland, 1975, pp. 39-62. 

^Cf. for instance, Leontius of Jerusalem, Adv, Nest, I, 14, PG 86, col, 
1457B-1460A. On Leontius, see the following article by Kenneth Paul Wesche. 
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There was a similar problem with the term hypostasis 
(OiTOOTaaiq). In Aristotle this term indicated objects really 
existent as opposed to concepts, or ideas, and was frequently 
used interchangeably with “nature” ((pOaiq). Furthermore, it 
was understood as the equivalent of the Latin substantia. It 
implied, more distinctly than “nature,” an individualized exist¬ 
ence. It was used in this general sense in several passages of 
the New Testament (II Cor 9:4; 11:17; Heb 11:1). But it 
also appears in an important passage which was quite naturally 
interpreted in a Trinitarian context: “He [the Son] reflects the 
glory of God and bears the very stamp of His hypostasis, up¬ 
holding the universe by His word of power” (Heb 1:3). 

In the thought of the Cappadocian Fathers, God was thus 
seen as one nature or essence (oCiaia), and three hypostaseis. 
The implication was that He was really one, and really three, 
and that neither unity, nor trinity was a verbal convention or 
only an appearance. Many had difficulty accepting this ter¬ 
minology. The Latins in particular translated hypostasis as 
substantia and read-in tri-theism whenever the Greeks spoke 
of three hypostaseis. Actually the Cappadocians were accused 
of tri-theism even in the East. In order to refute such accusa¬ 
tions, they refined the meaning of hypostasis in the direction 
of personalism. This new meaning was certainly scripturally in¬ 
spired, but it was also foreign to Greek philosophical thought. 
Furthermore, the Cappadocian Fathers insisted on a certain 
experiential primacy of the personal—and trinitarian—existence 
of God, over His essential or “natural” unity. This primacy was 
neither chronological, nor, certainly, ontological. It was based 
on the fact that the Christian faith begins with the confession 
of Peter: “You are the Son of the living God” (Mat 16:16), 
i.e., with a recognition of the personal identity of Jesus and 
of His relation with the Father (and, as would eventually be 
specified, with the Spirit). The recognition of the natural unity 
of the Son with the Father is the necessary conclusion drawn 
from the initial encounter with the One who was incarnated, 
in order to meet fallen humanity in the flesh. There is no 
meeting with an impersonal Divinity, or divine essence. Meet¬ 
ing God is meeting the Son and thus having access to the Father 
through the Spirit.* Each divine Person is met or encountered 

^In contemporary theology, this point is well emphasized by Wolfhart 
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in a unique, personal way. St Gregory of Nazianzus expresses 
quite well this basic Christian experience: “Neither is the Son 
Father, for the Father is One, but He is what the Father is; 
nor is the Spirit Son because He is of God, for the Only-begotten 
is one, but He (the Spirit) is what the Son is.”® The Persons, 
or hypostaseis therefore, are not abstract notions, but the Ones 
Who “possess divinity” and “in whom” divinity is.® While the 
divine essence is transcendent and inaccessible, the hypostaseis 
act and reveal themselves in creation; to them—Father, Son 
and Spirit—the Church addresses prayer and sends up glory. 
Furthermore, One of that Divine Trinity became man. In 
Him, “the fullness of divinity” stiU dwells, but now “bodily” 
(ocojaaTLKCoc;, Col 2:9). 

The use of the term hypostasis in the Chalcedonian defini¬ 
tion implied an important clarification. The two natures, main¬ 
taining thek characteristics, were now defined as “concurring 
in one person [TcpdacoTtov] and one hypostasis.” This made it 
inevitable that the new meaning of that term, as it was defined 
by the Cappadocians for Trinitarian use, be now applied to 
Christology. But philosophical and terminological difiiculties 
remained. Chalcedon itself was not able to solve them. In the 
definition, hypostasis could be interpreted as synonymous with 
the weaker term prosopon, designating a “combination” of 
two natures “concurring” in one. Herein lies the main reason 
why the Council of Chalcedon was so violently rejected by 
the Monophysite Cyrillians, in spite of the fact that St Cyril’s 
thought was clearly assumed and taken for granted in the defini- 

Pennenberg; cf. for instance, Jesus: God and Man (Philadelphia, PA, West¬ 
minster, 1968 , p. 19 , 104), who also—logically—insists on the full historicity 
of Christ’s resurrection. 

^Oratio 31, 9; PG 36, col. 144A. 

®Cf. Gregory of Nazianzus, Poem. Dogm. 20, 3; PG 37, col. 4l4A; 
Oratio 31, 41, PG 63, col. 149A. The importance of this Trinitarianism in¬ 
troduced by the Cappadocian fathers has been rightly emphasized by scholars 
since. Th. de Regnon Etudes de Thiologie positive sur la Sainte Trinitd, 
Troisieme s^rie, II (Th&>ries grecques des processions divines), Paris 1893. 
See also G. L. Prestige, God in Patristic Thought, London, SPCK, 1952; 
J. Meyendorff, Byzantine Theology, Historical Trends and Doctrinal Themes, 
New York: Fordham University Press, second printing with revisions, 1983, 
pp. 181-9; D. Staniloae “The Holy Trinity: Structure of Supreme Love,” a 
chapter in the book Theology and the Church, St Vladimir’s Seminary Press, 
Crestwood, NY, 1980, pp. 73-108. 
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tion/ This is why also, in the following years, Chalcedonian 
christology had to explain and refine its use of the term 
hypostasis. It did so by afilrming very strongly that when used 
about Jesus Christ, hypostasis designated the preexisting and 
eternal person of the Divine Logos: in Christ, there is no other 
subject to whom His actions could be predicated than the Logos, 
Second Person of the Trinity. In Him, therefore, there is no 
second, human person. There are not “two sons,” but one. 
Mary is Mother of God, and to the question “who died on the 
Cross,” there is no other answer than: “One of the Trinity,” 
incamed. But then, was Jesus also truly a man? Could His 
humanity be real if He was not a human person! 

Before discussing the implications of this christological 
position of Christ’s humanity, it is important to reach a new 
stage in one’s understanding of the terms “nature” and hypostasis. 
Between the time of the Cappadocians and the post-Chalcedonian 
christological debates, there was some basic consistency and 
continuity in the use of these terms, but there was also evolu¬ 
tion and refinement. Without getting into further technicalities 
and details, it can be said that the Orthodox position—which, 
at the Fifth Ecumenical Council of 553 (Constantinople II) 
proclaimed its equal faithfulness to Chalcedon and St Cyril of 
Alexandria—implied two points: 

1) That the term nature ((pOaiq), when applied to God, 
stood for the unchangeable, impassible, transcendent, creative 
essence, common to the Father, the Son, and the Spirit, not 
divided among them, but possessed fully by each divine 
hypostasis, and particularly, of course, by the incamed Logos; 

2) That the term hypostasis, which had been coined by 
the Cappadocians to designate the divine persons, implied a 
peculiar double character of the specifically personal existence- 
continuous identity and openness to existential change. 

In virtue of this peculiar character of the Divine hypostasis 
of the Son, He, the divine Logos, “became flesh” (odcp^ tyi- 
V£To, John 1:14), was born of a woman, died on the Cross, 
having undergone aU the changing experiences natural to hu¬ 
manity in the “fallen” world including growth from infancy 

^On this point, see my book Christ in Eastern Christian Thought, Second 
Edition, St Vladimir’s Seminary Press, Crcstwood, NY, 1975, pp. 25-28, 
29-46, etc. 
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to adulthood (Luke 2:40,52). If the divine nature of the Logos 
was necessarily immune to those experiences, the reality of the 
incarnation implied that the hypostasis became really human 
and assumed the fullness of the human condition, including 
birth, growth and passibility. The Logos—willingly, of course— 
underwent change, “emptying Himself (feK^vcoaev £auT6v) 
and assuming the form of a servant” (Phil 2:7), whereas His 
divine nature preserved all its transcendent and unchangeable 
characteristics. 

In ancient times, as in modem theology, the difference— 
which is necessarily ontological—established between nature and 
hypostasis in Christ met with resistance or incomprehension. 

There were, first, various forms of “docetism,” which held 
that the manifestations of Christ’s humanity, including parti¬ 
cularly His death, were a matter of “appearance” only. Gnostic 
docetism was already known and opposed by New Testament 
authors (including Paul and John), and the early fathers fought 
its platonizing forms. Against docetism, Ignatius wrote of “a 
passion of God,”® and Gregory of Nazianzus spoke of “a 
God incamed and put to death” (Gsoq 0apKo6(j.£VO(; Kal 
V£Kpo6p£VO(;).® 

The same difficulty in admitting God died personally, 
whereas His divine nature remained immortal, appears in op¬ 
posite theological camps. The reluctance of Theodore of Mop- 
suestia and his disciples to accept “theopaschism” was certainly 
connected with the fact that they could not conceive of the 
Logos experiencing personally something which did not belong 
to His divine nature. The same inability to recognize a real 
distinction between person and nature appears among Monoph- 
ysites: this is the root of what was called “patripassianism,” ac¬ 
cording to which divine nature as such was involved in the 
passion, including therefore the Father Himself. 

The dilemma still reappears frequently in modern theology, 
for instance in the so-called “kenotic” theories of the Incarna¬ 
tion promoted by some Lutherans and Anglicans,*® and also 

^Rom 6:3. 

^Oratio 45:28, PG 36, col. 661C. 

1*^1 have in mind authors like Thomasius and Gess for the Lutherans, 
and Charles Gore for the Anglicans. 
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in Russia by M. Tareev and Sergius Bulgakov.^^ The common 
feature of these theories, which use the Pauline terminology of 
the kenosis of Phil 2, is that the Incarnation itself and par¬ 
ticularly the death of Christ, tend to be conceived as a deliberate 
restriction or hiding—either ontological, or “economical”—of the 
characteristics of the divine nature, so that Christ can, in some 
way, be said to be “only human” in the ultimate moments of 
his existence facing death which was “naturally” incompatible 
with His divinity. Such a scheme, while it legitimately emphasizes 
the theme of Christ’s humiliation with its important moral im¬ 
plications, avoids the central biblical notion that the glory of 
God—the God who is Love—was manifested precisely on the 
Cross, The fuU dimension and significance of the Cross can be 
perceived only if one allows that the divine hypostasis of the 
Son was the subject of the kenosis, manifesting the Divine 
Being itself in a hypostatic “openness” to creation and in its 
assumption—again on the hypostatic, personal level—of corrup¬ 
tibility and death, which are utterly foreign to divine nature. 

The new and welcome emphasis given by Jurgen Moltmann 
both to “theopaschism” and to Trinitarianism may lead to really 
new dimensions in contemporary theology.*^ The context and 
the intention of Moltmann’s thought are, of course, different 
from those which prevailed in the patristic period. His initial 
impulse comes from his search for historically relevant or “polit¬ 
ical” theology and also for a “psychological” liberation. His 
theology is a critique of classical theism, which made God 
somewhat unconcerned with created history, leaving man’s 
fate in the hands of secular ideologies and psychologies. And, 
indeed, the divorce between theology and secular thought is 

1 ^Tareev was a long time professor of ethics at the Moscow Theological 
Academy. His position and the influence he exercised would surprise those 
who hold a simplistic view of Russian Orthodoxy in the late nineteenth 
century. For a sharp criticism of Tareev, see G. Florovsky, Puti Russkogo 
Bogosloviya (*‘Ways of Russian Theology”)» 2nd ed., Paris 1982, pp. 439-44. 
On Tareev, see also a brilliant dissertation by Paul Valliere (Columbia Uni¬ 
versity, New York, 1970). The sophiological system of Sergius Bulgakov is 
better (though still quite insufficiently) known in the West; on his “kenotic” 
views, see Du Verbe IncarnS, trad. C. Andronikof, Paris, 1982, pp. 146-156. 

i2Cf, particularly, The Crucified God, The Cross of Christ as the 
Foundation and Criticism of Christian Theology, Tr. by R. A. Wilson and 
John Bowden. Harper and Row, New York, 1974. Also, The Trinity and the 
Kingdom, Harper and Row, New York, 1981. 
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the tragedy of our age, and the Cross of Jesus is indeed the 
bridge between the Creator and His fallen creature. God defined 
as an impassible, transcendent Monad is certainly not the 
answer to human anguish, to suffering, to institutionalized in¬ 
justice, and to death. However, in making this thrust in the 
right direction, Moltmann, as he himself recognizes, is limited 
by “recent Protestant and Catholic accounts of the dogmas of 
the early church.” These accounts shy away from, or marginalize 
early Christian affirmations about the “suffering of God.” “Theo¬ 
logical reffection,” Moltmann writes about the patristic period, 
“was not in a position to identify God Himself with the suffering 
and the death of Jesus.”^® What a strange comment, when the 
most authoritative of the Cappadocian Fathers, known and 
praised traditionally as 'Uhe Theologian,” Gregory of Nazianzus, 
wrote that “we [i.e, the fallen humanity] needed a God made 
flesh and put to death” when St Cyril of Alexandria, in his 
famous Twelfth Anathematism against Nestorius proclaimed 
that the “Logos suffered in the flesh” (tov A6yov TtaffovTa 
aapKt);“ when the Fifth Ecumenical Council (553) whose 
authority is accepted, in principle, both in the East and in the 
West, also affirmed “theopaschism.”*® 

It seems clear to us that the major reason why modem 
historians and theologians are shying away from these very 
emphatic affirmations, ultimately resides in their philosophical 
reluctance to take seriously, on the Trinitarian and the chris- 
tological levels, the full meaning and implications of the hypo¬ 
static reality in God’s being. A philosophical identification of 
“essence” with “existence” tends to a perception of God, as a 
Being identifiable as a “simple essence.” In such an approach, 
Trinitarianism tends necessarily to be relativized.” During the 

i^The Crucified God. p. 227. 

^*Oratio 45, 28, PG 36, col. 661C (ISEfjSrinEV 0 eoG oocpKOUH^vou Kal 
VEKpoondvou). 

'^^ConciUorum oecumenicorum decreta, curantibus J. Alberigo, et al., 
editio tertia, Bologna, 1973, p. 61. 

i®Anathema 10, ibid., p. 118. 

iTHere lies the major issue of the Filioque problem. The Western addi¬ 
tion to the Creed is, indeed, justifiable, if the origin of the Holy Spirit is the 
unique and “simple” essence of the Godhead, common to the Father and 
the Son. The perennial Orthodox objection to the Filioque is that the Origin 
of the Godhead, is personal, or “hypostatic”: the Father, as principle (dpxf)) 
of all divine existence. The divini^ of the Spirit is therefore expressed in 
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ancient christological debates the reluctance of both the Nestori- 
ans and the Monophysites to accept the distinction between 
“nature” and “hypostasis” was their common and main reason 
for opposing the mainstream of Orthodox christologies, which 
affirmed one hypostasis and two natures in Christ. Even today, 
very technical, academic discussions are taking place on the 
issue of whether “nature” and hypostasis should be understood 
as ontologically distinct, or whether, in God, no such ontological 
distinction is admissible.*® The problem is always one of find¬ 
ing an appropriate “God-language” and the danger of imposing 
philosophical categories upon the divine Reality which tran¬ 
scends them. If, for example, one emphasizes the identity of 
nature and hypostasis (“Nature” is what the divine persons 
are), at the expense of other strong patristic affirmations about 
the divine persons possessing nature (the Father possesses it 
in Himself, while the Son and the Spirit receive it from the 
Father), one encounters major difficulties with the facts of 
the Incarnation: the Son becomes flesh (while the Father and 
the Spirit do not) and dies on the Cross, alone departing hypo- 
statically from the essential unchangeability and incorruptibility 
of the divine nature. No wonder that the ancient and modern 
defenders of the ontological identity between “nature” and 
hypostasis are always uncomfortable with the same basic as¬ 
pects of Cyrillian christology, particularly theopaschism, and 
look for ways to either avoid it altogether or explain it away. 

It remains, however, that the “good news” of God Himself 
in the person of the Logos, descending to the farthest depths 

that the Spirit “proceeds from the Father” (John 15:26). There are numerous 
presentations of the Filiogue issue; for a summary account, see J. Meyendorff, 
Byzantine Theology, pp. 91-94. 

t^It would be obviously impossible to enter in this technical discussion 
here. In the past decade it has taken place primarily in connection with 
the criticism by several French Roman Catholic theologians of the thought 
of Orthodox theologian Vladimir Lossky (who is followed on this point by 
most Orthodox proponents of patristic thought). The debate is centered on 
a different interpretation of the Trinitarian views of the Cappadocians (cf. 
for instance J. P. Houdret, “Palamas et les Cappadociens,” in Istina, Paris, 
1974, no. 3, pp. 260-71) and of the christology of St Maximus the Confessor 
(cf. particularly Pierre Piret, Le Christ et la Triniti selon Maxime le 
Confesseur, Paris, Beauchesne, 1982), who on this point pushes to further 
“essentialist” positions, a trend which was visible already in two previous 
monographs on Maximus, published in the same series, and under the same 
direction (of M. J. Le Guillou, by Alain Riou and J. M. Garrigues). 
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of human degradation, accepting, in the humanity which He 
fully assumed to be hanged upon a Cross, is the very heart 
of the Christian Gospel. It presupposes living and real 
Trinitarianism, as explaining the meaning and the goal of 
divine economy. But it does not imply that the divine nature 
ceases to be fully common to the three Persons, i.e. that there 
are three gods. The dynamic, saving Mystery of the Christian 
faith is rooted in the fact that the Divine Being expresses itself 
in both unity and Trinity, transcendence and manifestation, 
absolute power and unconditional freedom. These antinomies 
are pointers to the true meaning of the basic definition of God 
as Love: a Love which means that the Three—Father, Son and 
Spirit—are truly one, and also that the hypostasis of the Son 
reached out of the Divine nature to become human, mortal, 
and even to experience separation from the Father, utter aban¬ 
donment and the anguish of death. 

These facts do not provide us with a positive definition 
of what hypostasis is, but they do point to what it is not. It 
is not “divine nature,” shared by the three divine Persons, be¬ 
cause the Father and the Spirit were not incarned. It is not 
to be identified, as a human person commonly is, with some¬ 
thing like “a center of consciousness,” because Jesus, being 
fully man, possessed such a human center of conscious self- 
identification. Nevertheless, His “I”—the ultimate subject—was 
not a human person, but the divine Logos, Second Person of 
the Trinity. It is not an expression or a manifestation of “nat¬ 
ural”—divine, or created—existence, because the created, human 
existence of Jesus did not express itself in a human hypostasis, 
but rather in a divine one. It was assumed by the Son of God 
without ceasing to be fully human. 

Such negations and exclusions basically correspond to the 
four negative adverbs used in the Chalcedonian definition: the 
two natures of Christ were united “without confusion, without 
change, without division, without separation.” Indeed, “natures” 
cannot be confused or change, but Christ was neither a “divided 
personality,” nor two separate beings. Such is the mystery of 
the hypostasis, i.e. Someone ultimately open—“becoming,” but 
remaining identical within himself; able to assume that which 
did not belong properly to His nature, without changing His 
identity. But this mystery of the divine Person is also a revela- 
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tion about the human person, or hypostasis: in Christ, our 
human persons can share in divine life, divine immortality, 
divine power itself. The Incarnation occurred in order to open 
the possibility for each human being to “be deified.” The 
famous saying of St Athanasius—“God became man, so that 
man might become God”—would indeed be nothing but Hel¬ 
lenistic pantheism, if it did imply a confusion of the created 
and uncreated natures. It is in the hypostatic union of the two 
natures in Christ, and in the personal response of each human 
being that the true dimension of “deification” (theosis) is to 
be perceived. 


2) Nature, as communion 

It was certainly not proper to divine nature to be born in 
time and to die on the Cross. However, can one affirm with 
the same assurance that the experience of humanity assumed by 
the Second Person of the Trinity was totally contrary and foreign 
to divine nature? If the proper definition of God is Love, and 
if it is indeed through love that He created the world, is it 
not obvious that divine concern for creation’s destiny is also the 
expression of the very being of God, i.e. His nature? 

Without entering here in the discussion of the Cur Deus 
homo question [“Why did God become man?”], and without 
trying to solve the issue of whether the Incarnation would have 
occurred, even if humanity had not fallen, it is possible to 
assume, in the light of the entire Christian tradition, that it is 
natural for God to create and to care for and to “save” the 
world. The divine acts of creation, providence and salvation oc¬ 
curred in time and by the will of God. They were not a neces¬ 
sity for Him—but they were certainly not “unnatural” to His 
Being. Since Origen, on down to Bulgakov and Tillich, philo¬ 
sophical theology has tried to conceptualize and formulate an 
ontology of this “natural” involvement of God with creation. 
The results were often detrimental to a real perception of Divine 
Transcendence and to the necessarily personal (“hypostatic”) 
and free character of the divine acts. Therefore, rather than 
to get involved in systematic conceptualization, it does seem 
preferable in this area to preserve a certain “apophatic” dimen- 
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sion of theologizing and to say: the acts of creation and salva¬ 
tion were not unnatural to God. Positively, these acts were 
always personalized in the Logos: “through whom all things 
were made” and “Who became flesh.” 

There is therefore a dynamism and an openness in divine 
nature which nevertheless remains transcendent. This openness 
is what led Orthodox Byzantine theology to the doctrine of 
“uncreated energies,” proceeding from the divine nature.^® But 
this “openness” necessarily expresses itself in a hypostatic, 
personal, trinitarian dimension. On the one hand, the Son is 
personalized Wisdom through which the world came into being, 
but, on the other hand, creation occurred by the will of the 
Father and the cooperation of the Spirit. The same Trinitarian 
dimension clearly appears in the biblical witness on the events of 
the Incarnation, including not only the public ministry of Jesus 
(Baptism in the Jordan, Transfiguration on the Mount), but also 
His Passion and Resurrection. These Trinitarian manifestations 
in creation and in the economy of salvation reflect the eternal 
relations between the Persons of the Trinity—relations of love, 
of mutual giving. This inter-personal communion of the Divine 
persons is actually that which constitute Divine Being. The 
Fathers called these relationships with a particular term: Ttepi- 
)(cbpr|aiq (Lat: circumincessio), a “circular movement.” In a 
text attributed to St Basil of Caesarea one reads: “You see, 
consequently, that sometimes the Father reveals the Son, some¬ 
times the Son reveals the Father . . . hence the whole divinity 
addresses itself to you at one time in the Father, at other times 
in the Son and in the Spirit. . . .”®® These intra-trinitarian 
personal, hypostatic relations are not reducible to “divine nature;” 
it is divine nature itself as Love, which shines through relation¬ 
ships of communion. Human beings are actually saved from 
death and utter non-being, precisely by being included, through 

the divine “energies” see the theology of the fourteenth century 
theologian St Gregory Palamas (cf. J. Meyendorfl, A Study of Gregory 
Palamas, 2nd ed., SVS Press, 1974). 

20Basil, Against Eunomius, 5, 1, PG 29, col. 756A. The fifth book Against 
Eunomius is generally attributed to Didymus the Blind. On the meaning of 
this “circular movement,” see D. Staniloae, chapter on “The Holy Trinity: 
Structure of Supreme Love,” in Theology and the Church, SVS Press, Crest- 
wood, NY, 1980, particularly pp. 73-92; and John Zizioulas, Being as Com¬ 
munion, SVS Press. Crestwood, NY, 1985, pp. 40-49. 
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grace, in those relationships, i.e. by receiving in Christ the Spirit 
of adoption crying “Abba Father” (Rom 8:15; Gal 4:6; cf. 
Mark 14:36), and thus, becoming “participants of divine nature” 
(kolvcovoI dalaq ({>uaecoq, 2 Pet 1:4). 

Therefore, in divine nature itself—i.e. in that which is 
changeless, transcendent, all-powerful and “different” in God— 
there is still “openness” to creation. This “openness” made possi¬ 
ble a perfect union of two natures in the Hypostasis of the Logos, 
who became flesh. 

And, of course, there is also “openness” in created nature, 
which will be discussed below. In the entire Greek patristic 
tradition, while any notion of confusion of natures is rejected, 
the idea of communion with, or participation in God, is at¬ 
tributed to created nature as its ultimate goal, a goal which is 
also being anticipated here and now in a variety of ways, even 
before the eschatological fulfillment. 

By assuming human nature, therefore, the Logos “came 
into His own,” and He “was known by His own” (John 10:14). 
The divine act towards human nature is a hypostatic act, and 
the response is also personal, given by each human hypostasis; 
but the resulting encounter and communion is a fulfillment of 
created nature coming back into the Father’s house. 

There is certainly no way of producing a fully satisfactory 
rational scheme, explaining the mystery of the Incarnation. It 
is a totally unique event, accessible to the eyes of the faith 
only. But there is a philosophical framework which results from 
the Scriptural images used to describe it, and also from the 
long debates which from the fourth to the eighth century led to 
the exclusion of some perceptions of it considered by the Church 
as erroneous. This philosophical framework includes particularly 
the very specific notion of hypostasis which makes one perceive 
how changes could have taken place in the divine being itself: 
“He became what He was not while remaining what He was”; 
how salvation has necessarily a trinitarian dimension; and how 
the divine and the human natures, while always remaining dis¬ 
tinct, are not mutually incompatible, but, on the contrary, are 
open to communion. 

These preliminary considerations are essential for an un¬ 
derstanding of Christ’s full humanity. 
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3) The two "movements” of Christ’s humanity 

Involved in the seventh century in the great debate against 
Monotheletism—a doctrine which considered that Christ, since 
He was One Person, could only have one will—St Maximus the 
Confessor became the main exponent and witness of a “dynamic” 
understading of nature. “The definition of every nature is to 
be found in its essential activity,” he wrote.** This position of 
St Maximus is paraphrased by H. Urs von Balthasar in the 
following way: “Nature is a tendency, a plan (X6Yoq), a field, 
and a system of movement.”** In christology the absence in 
Jesus of a distinctly human “energy,” or will, or “movement” 
would therefore mean that He was not truly man. 

There is an essential difference between the uncreated 
divine nature and created humanity. Divine nature, energy and 
will are always perfectly consistent, expressing Divine Being, 
as Goodness and Love. Created energy and will include a poten¬ 
tial for inconsistency and disconnection from their original pur¬ 
pose willed by God. This natural purpose (xdXoq) of all 
creatures which they are called to realize through their “energy,” 
is communion with God. From that purpose and goal, humanity 
departed through the Fall. 

However, the divine energy and movement, and the move¬ 
ment of creation, are not impersonal manifestations. If divine 
nature is the reality of the interpersonal communion of the 
Three divine hypostaseis, the divine energy ad extra is also 
a trinitarian “movement.” On the created level, the “natural” 
movement also implies personal communion in love with God 
and communion between human persons. Sin disrupted (and 
still disrupts) this communion. It is a personal act which destroys 
communion and isolates the individual committing it. It in¬ 
dividualizes the person. Sin is 5 e//-affirmation, 5 e//-isolation, self- 
defensiveness of the human hypostasis, which first m/s-directs 
the natural movement and then m/s-uses created freedom. The 
result is darkness and corruption where will itself is incapable 
of being fully natural, but becomes what Maximus calls a 

®indor|<; (t)6aECLi(; Spot; 6 xfit; o6oicJ)6ouq aSTfit; ivEpystat; Ka0£OTr)KE 
"kbyoc,. Amb., PG 91, col. 1057B. 

^^Uturgie cosmique. Maxime le Confesseur, Paris, Aubier, 1947, p. 98. 
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gnomic will. The expression comes from the Greek term gnome, 
which means “opinion,” implying the hesitation and the inevita¬ 
ble agony which accompanies options and decisions taken blindly 
in darkness. Gnomic will is therefore implied in the exercise of 
freedom in the “fallen” world, where man either willingly ig¬ 
nores, or is incapable of finding “naturally” the true will of 
God and the true destination of his own existence. 

It is from that fallen state that the Son of God comes, to 
save humanity. He does it by first assuming the human condi¬ 
tion, not in abstraction, but in the very reality of its fallenness. 
He then suffers all the consequences of that assumption, in¬ 
cluding death itself. Fnally, He raises humanity up, and restores 
it in its original intended “movement” towards all the fullness 
of God. The infinite love and power of God—which belonged 
to the Logos in proper from all eternity and which never left 
Him—was needed to accomplish that salvation in that way. 

It is in this context that one can understand that the 
humanity of Christ followed a “movement,” which was not only 
the “natural” movement, originally planned by God for all 
creatures but also a movement from corruption to incorruption, 
from death to life. This second “movement” is expressed, both 
in the New Testament and in the patristic and liturgical tradi¬ 
tions in images—particularly the image of the Passover, the 
liberation of Israel from Egyptian slavery, and its entry into 
the promised land. There is an abyss of difference between 
Adam and Eve enjoying blessedness in paradise and Israel in 
the bondage of Egypt, between humanity as it was created by 
God and its fallen condition as it is experienced now. The 
new Adam came not only to resume, without tragedy and 
conflict, the road assigned originally to the forefathers. His in¬ 
carnation inevitably implied struggle with Pharaoh, crossing 
the Red Sea, and temptation by Satan in the desert, before He 
would lead His chosen people into the promised land, descend 
into Hell, and become the “first-born from the dead” (Col 
1:8). He had to accomplish all this because the humanity He 
came to save, by assuming it, was in bondage to Satan and 
death. Thus, the humanity of Jesus Christ did not come into 
being immediately, as a “perfect” humanity, destined by God 
to ascend “from glory to glory”: before that perfection could 
be restored, Jesus lived a human life, similar to ours in every 
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way, “except sin” (x«pk djJiapTtaq, Heb 4:15). Indeed, 
while assuming the condition of faUen humanity, He—being 
God—could not commit sin, a personal act, which only a created 
hypostasis can commit. 

But whether one thinks of His “natural” created existence, 
or of the saving, “paschal” change which occurred during His 
three-day burial and resurrection from the dead, the Incarna¬ 
tion presupposes that the hypostasis of the Logos entered timeP 
Life as a creature and the “passover from death to life” im¬ 
plied a process. An instantaneous magical change would imply 
docetism, i.e. that Christ was never truly human, and that, par¬ 
ticularly, His death and His resurrection—which were historical 
events requiring time—were only appearances, lacking reality. 

There is, of course, ample evidence in the New Testament 
on the historical span, required by the earthly life of Jesus, 
and particularly on the fact of His spiritual and intellectual 
development until the age of thirty, when He began His public 
ministry. Theologians have sometimes taken little account of 
the crucial importance of this aspect of creatureliness, volun¬ 
tarily assumed by the Logos. They tended to reason in a static 
way. Since Christ is the Son of God, the humanity He united 
with Himself can only be perfect humanity, since the moment 
of this conception in Mary’s womb. Hypostatic union itself, 
before the cross and resurrection, qualified the humanity of 
Jesus in such a way, that all aspects of “fallenness” had to 
disappear. The extreme case of such a view was that of Eutyches 
and his “monophysite” disciples, who refused to acknowledge 
with the council of Chalcedon, the consubstantiality of Jesus 
with our humanity.®^ The result is, of course, a “docetic” in- 

23The idea of a ‘^double movement” in Jesus—the creaturely, natural 
“movement” of human development and the saving “passage” from corruption 
to incorruption—implies the idea of two times: the time implying the good¬ 
ness of creation, and which, according to Gregory of Nyssa, will continue 
forever as a “tension” (^TT^KTaaiq) of love and an ascent “from glory to 
glory,” and the “fallen time,” which is the sphere of aimless wandering, ig¬ 
norance and currptibility. This second form—the fallen time (or xP^voq) 
is to cease with the Parousia (xp6vo(; oOk ^orai Mti, Rev 10:6). 

24It is, of course, important to remember that not all the Non-Chal- 
cedonians held the views of Eutyches. “Double consubstantiality”—^with the 
Father and with us—was accepted by Severus of Antioch and is generally 
taken for granted in the “Oriental Orthodox” churches today, even if they 
cling exclusively to the Cyrillian expression; “one nature incarnate.” 
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terpretation of the historical evidence, including the evidence 
concerning the passion of Jesus. But even outside of Monoph- 
ysitism, some authors refused to acknowledge real ignorance in 
Jesus, Others resorted to compromise. Recognizing that the 
Logos assumed the “ignorant” human nature, John of Damascus 
specifies nevertheless that “the Lord’s soul was enriched with 
the knowledge of things to come and other divine signs... 
thanks to its hypostatic union with the Word.”^® The text seems 
to refer to such texts as Luke 2:40-52, implying that in Jesus 
intellectual growth was exceptional, but nevertheless progressive 
as in all human beings. However, whenever they faced the 
necessity to affirm the concrete, visible character of Christ’s 
humanity, for instance during the iconoclastic crisis. Orthodox 
authors reaffirmed explicitly the reality of ignorance in Him.^® 
In modern times, similar reductionism of the human 
“fallen” reality in Jesus, albeit for different reasons, appears in 
authors as different as Karl Barth on the one hand, and the 
Orthodox theologians Lossky and Florovsky on the other. 
For Barth, the absolute sufficiency of the divine act in salva¬ 
tion tends to reduce the humanity of Jesus to an “organ of the 
Son of Man who is also and primarily the Son of God,” so 
that humanity “is empowered as the necessary creaturely 
medium for His action.”®^ Lossky and Florovsky, on the other 
hand, seem primarily motivated by an otherwise quite legit¬ 
imate concern to maintain that the humanity assumed by the 
Logos was perfect and natural humanity, but they seem to 
overlook the “time factor.” They both occasionally speak, for 
example, of the humanity of Christ being “naturally incor¬ 
ruptible,” suffering corruption “economically.”^ Such expres¬ 
sions are correct, but only if one takes into account that time 
was implied in the very term “nature.” Christ, as man, not 
only grew from conception to adulthood, but also restored a 
fallen and, indeed, corrupt nature, which He assumed in the 
“economy” of salvation into a state of glory and immortality- 
through His death and resurrection. It is after the resurrection 

the Orthodox Faith IH, 2 PG 95, cols. 1084B-1085A. 

26See, for instance, Nicephorus of Constantinople, Antirrhetics I, PG 99, 
col. 328BD. 

^’^Church Dogmatics, Edinburgh, T. T. Clark, 1956, IV, 2, p. 98. 

28Cf. V. Lossky, Orthodox Theology: An Introduction. Tr. by Ian and 
Ihita Kesarcodi-Watson, SVS Press, Crestwood, NY, 1978, p. 102; the passage, 
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that the humanity of Jesus, the New Adam appeared to the 
disciples in its transfigured incorrupt state, according to the 
original divine plan for creation. 

What, then, was the humanity, “consubstantial” with ours 
which the Logos assumed from Mary when He became man? 

Contemporary debates on this question are too often 
lost in blind alleys, such as the attempts to describe and analyze 
the “Messianic consciousness” of Jesus during this or that 
episode of His earthly ministry. If, indeed, a historical Life of 
Jesus cannot be written on the basis of the Gospels, a psycho¬ 
logical analysis of Jesus is even less possible. Can the degree 
of His “consciousness,” or “awareness” be really accessible to 
the rational, secularized methodology of modern research? “It 
is indeed both ridiculous and irreverent,” writes Eric Mascall, 
a wise Anglican divine of this century, “to ask what it feels 
like to be God incarnate.”®® The Gospels contain no analysis or 
discussion of such matters but they do afifirm—by describing 
several crucial moments of Christ’s ministry—that He felt, that 
He lacked knowledge, that He agonized and, finally, that He 
died in a way which is common to the whole of fallen humanity. 

Of course He assumed this fallen condition voluntarily. 
However, the Divine will, which is the reason for the In¬ 
carnation, concerned the entire incarnation process, not single 
moments of the life of Jesus taken separately by themselves. By 
the will of the Father and with the cooperation of the Spirit, 
the Logos “became flesh,” i.e. entered the fallen time where 
“death reigns” (Rom 5:14). There were not several distinct 
divine decisions: one for the Incarnation itself, another for each 
of Christ’s actions, and one final one allowing Him to die. In 
the fallen world, which the Logos entered, death is an over¬ 
whelming, pervasive reality determining human existence in 
every detail: it is the cause of all creatures’ struggle for sur¬ 
vival (mostly at the expense of each other) and, in a sense, 
the cause of their sinfulness.®® It is that humanity which was 

however, seems to contradict what Lossky writes only a few paragraphs 
earlier: “He unites to the integral fullness of His divine nature the unfullness 
no less integral to fallen human nature” (Italics, mine, J. M.), op. cit., p. 100. 

^^Christy the Christian and the Church, London, Longmans, 1946, p. 37. 

st^It is not possible to discuss here in detail the issue of the transmission 
of sinfulness. The Augustinian doctrine of the ‘'original sin,” as transmission 
of guilt, through the means of natural procreation is foreign to Greek patristics 
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assumed by the Logos, who consequently, as man, had to 
endure suffering, temptations and death; although, as God, He 
did not commit sin which is inevitable in the case of human 
created hypostaseis in the fallen world. 

The humanity of Jesus should therefore be understood as 
identical to ours: “He takes from us a nature similar to ours,” 
writes Athanasius, “since we all are subject to corruption and 
death. He delivers His body to death for us.”®^ The Cross was 
not an alternative which the Logos chose in the course of His 
earthly life, but which He could have avoided, stopping His 
“economy” half-way. Accepting mortality (in order to over¬ 
come it) was the very goal of the Incarnation. Experiencing 
agony in the garden, Jesus knew that “this cannot pass away” 
(Mat 26:42). The Byzantine liturgical cycle underscores this 
unity of purpose very clearly by establishing a close parallel 
between the hymnography of the Nativity and that of Holy 
Week. “The Kings, first fruits of the Gentiles, bring thee gifts .., 
By myrrh they point to Thy death...”; “Born now in the 
flesh, Thou shalt in the flesh undergo burial and death, and 
Thou shalt rise again on the third day.”®® 

The true dimension of the humanity of Jesus can only 
be understood in the context of soteriology. He assumed human 
nature in its fallen state and He brought it to the Father in 
its original, transfigured form. This salvation act was done in 
time, not only in the sense that Jesus grew as a man, going 
through the normal process of human maturing, but also in 
the paschal sense. He was the New Passover leading Israel not 
from Egypt to Canaan, but from death to life: “Christ, Our 
Passover, was sacrificed” (xd ‘ndoya fipcov Xpiaxoq, 

I Cor 5:7), writes St Paul. “Passover” implies a passage from 
one situation to another, a radical change, salvation. The 
Christian Gospel tells us that this change happened precisely 
in the person of Christ. If He did not assume that fallen hu- 

(and to the New Testament). Fallen humanity is rather understood as en- 
slaved to the “tyranny” (i.e. usurped power) of Satan and, therefore, a victim 
of corruption and death. The latter, on the other hand, makes struggle for 
survival inevitable; cf. on this my remarks, particularly in reference to Cyril 
of Alexandria in Christy pp. 116-17; and in Byzantine Theologyy pp. 143-9. 
the IncarnatioHy 8, PG 25, col, 109C. 

^^Dec. 24, Compline, Canon odes 5 and 6 (Festal Menaion, Mother Mary 
and Kallistos Ware, trans., London, Faber and Faber, 1969, pp. 206-7). 
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manity which was to be saved, which was to be healed and 
transformed; if, as some had imagined. He was immune to 
disease or any death-causing event, and was destined to live 
indefinitely within fallen time, no true salvation or change would 
ontologically occur in and through His humanity. That humanity 
would have to be conceived only as a screen, covering a the- 
ophany, which would be seen as operating by itself, in a sort 
of magic exercise of divine omnipotence, with the human nature 
ceasing to be what we are as soon as Divinity touched it. 

In the history of Christian thought the issue was debated 
thoroughly in the sixth century in connection with the heresy 
of Julian of Halicarnassus known as aphthartodocetism. Julian 
was a Monophysite bishop, but his views were shared by some 
Chalcedonians including Emperor Justinian himself at the end 
of his life. Julian’s logic was simple: death and corruption being 
consequences of sin, Jesus was immune to them because He 
was not “under sin” and did not commit sin. Consequently, 
His humanity—or His body—was “incorruptible” (a(|)fiapTOc;), 
and His death—“voluntary,” not in the sense in which all as¬ 
pects of the Incarnation were willed by God,®® but in the sense 
that there was no inherent necessity for His assumed humanity 
to terminate its earthly existence in this way.®^ No wonder that 
the opponents of Julian acused him of “docetism” (hence the 
heresy of aphthartodocetism). 

The rejection of that heresy by the Church®* implied, of 
course, that the Logos did not assume fallen humanity in any 
external fashion. He truly “became man,” so that the “passions” 
which reflect the human condition after the Fall—hunger, thirst, 

®®John of Damascus writes: "There is nothing in Him by compulsion 
or necessity, everything is free: willingly He was hungry, willingly thirsty, 
willingly He was frightened, and willingly He died.” On the Orthodox Faith 
IV, 1; PG 94, col. IIOIA. 

34The same John of Damascus gives a precise definition of aphiharto- 
docetism: “They consider that the Lord’s body was incorruptible from the 
time of its formation; they also confess that the Lord suffered the passions— 
hunger, thirst, tiredness—^but that He suffered them in a different way from 
our own: while we suffer them as a natural necessity, Christ, they say, suffered 
them freely and was not subjected to the laws of nature.” On the Heresies 84, 
PG 94, col. 156A. 

35See R. Draguet, Julien d*Halicarnasse et sa controverse avec SSvere 
d*Antioche sur VincorruptibilitS du corps du Christ, Louvain, 1924; cf. J. 
Meyendorff, Christ, pp. 87189, 165-6; and Byzantine Theology, pp. 157-9. 
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fear, suffering, death and corruption—became truly His.®* His 
resurrection, however, occurred in such a way that His body 
actually “did not see corruption in the grave”®^ and then ap¬ 
peared to the disciples as the new, incorruptible and transfigured 
Body of the world to come. It is in this sense that Christ’s hu¬ 
manity is a paschal humanity. Jesus was indeed the Paschal 
Lamb, first offered, then received. And since the Logos Himself 
was “the Offerer and the Offered, the Receiver and the One 
received,”®® this was indeed a perfect sacrifice pleasing the 
Father, so that now that Christ is ascended to Heaven and sits 
at the right hand of God, His humanity is indeed the restored, 
perfect, incorruptible humanity, of wWch we partake in the 
Eucharist. “Your life,” writes Paul, “is hid with Christ in 
God” (Col 3:3). 

This “paschal” christology, which—as was said earlier— 
implies the assumption of time, is well reflected in the thought 
of the greatest Byzantine theologian of the early Middle Ages, 
St Maximus the Confessor. Maximus insists on the point that 
Christ’s humanity was not a passive instrument of Divinity, 
but that it exercised in time a true human freedom. Human 
freedom indeed belonged to Christ, although a wrong choice 
was unthinkable in Him. His was a mystery of the “hypostatic” 
union, irreducible to human psychology. This important aspect 
of christology appears first in Maximus’ understanding of the 
two births of CMst, reflecting of course, the idea of the “new 
birth” found in the Johannine Gospel. “The Incarnation,” 
Maximus writes, “took first the form of a bodily birth because 
of my condemnation, but it was then accompanied by a birth 
which had been neglected [by fallen humanity] in the Spirit at 
baptism, so that I may be saved by grace, so that I may be re¬ 
called, or, more exactly, so that I may be created again.”®® The 

s^The word “passion” is, of course, ambiguous. Christ was not “passionate” 
in a sinful sense, but became subject to the “irreproachable passions.” The 
distinction appears clearly in patristic literature (see, for instance, Cyril, Ep. 
45, Acta Conciliorum oecumenicorum, I, 1, 6, p. 155; Chrys. Horn. 9, PG 64, 
33) and the late Byzantine Church particularly at the Council of 1170 against 
Constantine of Kerkyra and John Eirenikos. 

®7An expression used frequently in Byzantine liturgical texts. 

s^Byzantine liturgy, Offertory prayer which reflects the theology of the 
Highpriesthood of Christ, found in Hebr, and in the ninth anathema of Cyril 
against Nestorius. 

PG 91, col. 1348D. 
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text refers to the birth of Christ in Bethlehem and to His bap¬ 
tism by John in the Jordan river/” Jesus, according to Maximus, 
shared with humanity the steps of a free “new birth,” becoming 
the very image of that personal conversion which conditions 
salvation/* 

Maximus develops the same theme further in reference 
to Christ’s agony at Gethsemane, when he discusses the cry 
of Jesus: “My Father, if it be possible, let this cup pass from 
me; nevertheless, not as I will, but as Thou wilt” (Mat 26:39). 
The passage, according to Maximus, does not reflect rebellion 
or repulsion, but the final human acceptance by Christ of that 
which was necessary for the salvation of humanity: as God, 
He willed it at all times, but His human will, real only in time, 
had to give the ultimate answer before He drank the Cup. The 
incarnate Logos “wills and realizes our salvation by nature 
((t)C)a£L -flEXTiTiKdc; Kal ivspyriTiKoq Tfjq fjpSv acoTr|p(aq) 
according to the two natures in which and of which He is the 
hypostasis; this salvation He willed with the Father and the 
Spirit [according to His divine nature], but for it. He also [ac¬ 
cording to His human nature] became obedient to the Father 
unto death, even death on a cross’’^” (Phil 2:8). 

Against Monophysitism and Monotheletism, but also 
against any other unilaterally theocentric doctrines of salva¬ 
tion, Maximus affirms an active human cooperation in the 
saving act of Christ. But this human act was truly valid and 
redeeming only in as much as the hypostasis of the Logos was 
the ultimate “I,” the subject of the authentically human will 
and freedom of Christ. It is the Logos who “willed” in a human 
way. It is He who exercised human freedom—to redeem it. 

Another dimension of Christ’s humanity—also inseparable 
from the notion of hypostatic union—lies in His being the “New 
Adam.” True christology is never individualistic. Christ was a 

^®Cf. on this point, J. Meyendorff, ’'Christ as Savior in the East," in 
B. McGinn, J. Meyendorff, and Jean Leclercq, eds., Christian Spirituality, 
Origins to the Twelfth Century, Crossroads, New York, 1985, pp. 241-2. 

^iPor a discussion of the “consciousness” of Jesus in this context, see 
the remarks of L. Bouyer, Le Fils Eternel. Theologie de la parole de Dieu 
et Christologie, Editions du Cerf, Paris, 1974, pp. 510-11. 

^Opuse 6, PG 91, col. 68D; cf. French translation of the entire Opuse 6 
where Maximus discusses the episode of the agony, F. M. Lethel, Theologie 
de Vagonie du Christ, Beauchesne, Paris, 1979, pp. 87-90. 
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historical and individual human figure, but, as Logos “through 
Whom all things were made,” He is the Prototype, the Model 
related to the whole of humanity which was created according 
to His image. The divine hypostasis of the Logos does not 
possess humanity in the same limited, individual way as a human 
created hypostasis does. The Logos assumes our nature for 
the sake of the salvation of all. This is vividly shown in scriptural 
images of Him being the Vine, holding grapes, or the Head 
of the Body. To clothe the naked, to visit the sick, to feed the 
hungry, is to serve Him (Mat 25:31-46). When Saul was 
persecuting Christians, Jesus asked him on the way to Damascus: 
“Saul, Saul, why do you persecute Me?” (Acts 9:4). Here again 
the image of the Passover helps us sense the true dimension of 
Christ’s humanity. Assuming and identifying Himself with the 
poor, the weak, the persecuted and the dying—i.e. with fallen 
humanity as a whole—He leads them to life and joy. This is 
again the Paschal Mystery. And His identification with the 
“weak” cannot be reduced to social or medical fields. The 
Gospel of Matthew reminds us that there is “poverty of the 
Spirit,” spiritual sickness and spiritual death, common to the 
entirety of fallen humanity. The new Adam assumes that poverty 
in order to lead humanity to glory. And the result of His resur¬ 
rection is the “catholic” Church: the gathering of all into His 
risen Body. 

There is a sense, therefore, in which the humanity of the 
historical Jesus can be said to be incomplete within Him as a 
human individual. He was indeed “perfect” man, but this per¬ 
fection cannot be conceived without its eschatological fulfill¬ 
ment still to come. This is so because in Him, and through Him, 
as the Incarnate Logos, any human being personally, and 
humanity as a whole, is called to bring forth authentic fruits 
and find his/her authentic destiny. Ephesians 4:12-16 tells us 
that the Body of Christ is still being “built,” that “the measure 
of the stature of the fullness of Christ” is still to be attained. 

In this sense, true christology can only be a eucharistic 
christology because the Eucharist is an eschatological anticipa¬ 
tion of the Kingdom. The Eucharist is, indeed, a manifestation 
of the whole Christ: His total humanity, “enhypostasized” in 
the Logos, risen from the dead and sitting, incorruptible and 
exalted, at the right hand of the Father, anticipating the Last 
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Day. But His Body is being “built” with new members being 
added to it, and innumerable others still being awaited. What 
makes the Eucharist to be real and the Church to be “catholic” 
is indeed the presence of Christ, but it is a Christ who calls, 
who expects and who answers because divine love for the 
entire creation implies real growth of His Body until He 
comes again. 

It is obvious that it is not the divine nature of Christ, nor 
the very Person of the Son of God, which awaits growth and 
perfection, but indeed His humanity. Just as, in Him, humanity 
at Gethsemane gave a significant and decisive ascent to the will 
of the Father, so the ascent of each human individual receives 
meaning because the Father awaits it. Time, human history— 
between the “first day of new creation” and the “last day”^®—is 
crucial not only for each one of us (who face the dilemma of 
death or life), but for God Himself, who assumed humanity 
and expects the fulfillment of all things in Himself, through the 
mediation of His Son who entered history. 

Here, of course, lies the theological foundation of Chris¬ 
tian mission in the world, and also the christological meaning 
of any human achievement which is in conformity with God’s 
wiU, even if it is accomplished without a conscious commit¬ 
ment to the faith, provided “it is acceptable in the sight of 
God,” because He “desires all men to be saved and to come 
to the knowledge of the truth” (I Tim 2:3-4). 

The humanity of Christ is not individualized in a created, 
limited human hypostasis, but in the hypostasis of the Logos. 
There is no way for me to be “in” another human person, but 
I am called—as are all human persons—to be in Christ. In the 
humanity of Christ there is a “catholicity,” founded in the 
hypostasis of the Logos, i.e. in the divine being itself, which 
the “catholic” church on earth is called to reflect. This “cath¬ 
olicity” exists already as a givenness in the historical Jesus, in 
the Eucharist, in the Church; but there is a manifestation of 
its fullness still to come. “We know that the whole creation has 
been groaning in travail together until now, and not only the 
creation, but we ourselves, who have the first fruits of the Spirit, 

the very suggestive study of the Resurrection by Veselin Kesich, 
"The Resurrection and the Christian Faith," The First Day of the New 
Creation, SVS Press, Crestwood, NY, 1982. 
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groan inwardly as we wait for adoption as sons, the redemption 
of our bodies” (Rom 8:22-3). 

The full, complete humanity—similar to ours in every way, 
except sin—was received by Christ from His Mother, the Virgin 
Mary. She was the one who, on behalf of the entire fallen hu¬ 
manity, freely accepted the Good News of salvation announced 
by the Archangel. In doing so she witnessed to the fact that 
the natural goodness of humanity was not completely overtaken 
by Adamic heredity. She still possessed human freedom and 
she used it correctly. Her role—that of New Eve—is poetically 
described by a Byzantine Christmas hymn which interprets her 
person as an offering of the whole humanity to God, in response 
to His saving gift of Himself in the Incarnation.^ 

In the Augustinian West, which saw “original sin” pri¬ 
marily in terms of inherited guilt, the person of Mary was 
eventually understood in terms of an “im m aculate conception,” 
with the grace of God making her into an exception, singling 
her out in order to make her worthy of divine motherhood. In 
the East, where the Adamic legacy was seen as inherited 
mortality, rather than guilt, there was no need to isolate Mary 
from the common lot of fallen humanity. On the contrary, she 
was the one who—as a result of the whole prophetic and legal 
preparation which was accomplished in the Old Testament— 
became able to answer God on behalf of a humanity in need 
of salvation. She was, therefore, the model and the leader, 
rather than the exception, bringing humanity back to God, 
becoming inseparable from her Son. In this sense His “paschal” 
humanity, which became glorified and incorruptible through 
the Resurrection, is inconceivable without the humanity of 
Mary—our humanity—which she gave to Him,*® 

Such is the foundation of the boundless expressions of 

44«Every creature made by Thee offers Thee thanks: the Angels offer 
Thee a hymn; the heavens, a star; the Magi, gifts; the shepherds, their wonder; 
the earth, its cave; the wildnerness, the manger; and we offer Thee a Virgin 
Mother,” Dec. 24, Vespers; The Festal Menaion, trans. Mother Mary and 
K. Ware (London, Faber, 1969), p, 254. 

^^This is clearly expressed in Byzantine liturgical hymnography: ‘^Having 
divinely fashioned me out of dust at the beginning... You extended your 
arms on the cross, calling from earth my corruptible body, which You as¬ 
sumed from the Virgin,” Oktoekhos, Sunday matins, tone 1, canon, ode 1, 
troparion 1. 
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Christian piety, glorifying her role in the economy of salvation. 
By being mother of Christ, she became the mother of all those 
who are “in Christ.” Church hymnography glorifies her with 
Old Testament images like the “burning bush” (containing 
God, but unconsumed by Divinity), the “bridge leading to 
heaven,” the “ladder which Jacob saw,” etc. In the Byzantine 
liturgical tradition, whatever the feast being celebrated, no single 
hymnological unit, no single “ode,” is used without a final 
concluding glorification of Mary—the summit of humanity, 
meeting God on our behalf. This meeting is described by 
Matthew and Luke as having taken place through a Virgin birth. 

What is the significance of that fact reported by the 
Evangelists? The extreme Augustinian view that human sex¬ 
uality is intrinsically identical with sinfulness and the transmis¬ 
sion of sinfulness, is—as we have seen earlier—hardly justified 
in scriptural terms, or in the patristic tradition of the East. It 
is not because sexuality is evil that the Incarnation required a 
virgin birth. Its theological implications and significance should 
be found in more positive intuitions about the truly extraor¬ 
dinary fact of a hypostatic union between Divinity and humanity. 
The negative aspects of sinfulness and “fallenness” are not at¬ 
tached to sexuality in an exclusive manner. Fallenness consists 
rather in the overall sinfulness of our existence in the fallen 
world. It is associated with all our needs and instincts, known 
as “passions” in patristic vocabulary. Whether it be the need 
for food, for power, for security, or for sexual fulfillment, they 
all have in common a limitation of our freedom, originally in¬ 
tended for us and given to us by God. We depend upon such 
needs, and passively—or passionately—are the victims of a 
determinism contrary to the will of God for creation. God 
wanted us to freely move towards Him and not passively with¬ 
draw within ourselves, becoming slaves of earthly needs. 

In contrast, Mary’s motherhood was totally free, since 
nothing and nobody, except her, and the Persons of the Divine 
Trinity, were involved in it. It was, indeed, her personal freedom 
with which she said “yes” to God, and became the true model 
for all those who seek sanctification. This is the mystery ex¬ 
pressed in her virginity which the Church understands as “ever- 
virginity,” expressed in her entire life and not only connected 
with the single event of the birth of Jesus. It is also through 
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virginity, inseparable from other forms of asceticism, that so 
many saints have sought the goal of Christian freedom—a free¬ 
dom from all that which is not God. 

The encounter, in the Incarnation, between a free divine 
act and a free response of Mary resulted in the appearance of 
a “new” humanity, “born not of blood nor of the will of the 
flesh, nor of the will of man, but of God” (John 1:13). 

In addition to freedom and “newness,” the one single factor 
in the Incarnation, which required a virgin birth, is that it 
involved the coming into the world of a Person who already 
had an [eternal] Father. No human language, no human analogy, 
is fully adequate here. Nevertheless, one would have to admit 
that the whole Gospel story would change its character, if Jesus 
had two fathers (Why not then a second divine mother?); or 
if some humans were his brothers and sisters, directly and 
physically, which means that the brotherhood and sisterhood of 
the whole of humanity would be relegated to a “spiritual” 
sense only. 

Of course, modern theologians are sometimes legitimately 
concerned about continuity between humanity in general and 
the humanity of Christ. These include Teilhard de Chardin and 
those influenced by him, not to speak of those radicals who 
would “de-mythologize” any “miraculous” event described in 
Scripture. They have difficulty in accepting the virgin birth, 
which indeed signifies “newness,” and in this sense, dis-con- 
tinuity. However, the extraordinary expressions of continuity, 
which characterizes the mainstream of the veneration of Mary, 
is also an obvious fact. God does not easily break the order 
of creation, but this order of creation, we believe, was first 
broken not by the virgin birth, but by sin and death introduced 
through deceit and demonic tyranny. God’s act was an act of 
healing and restoration. Mary the Ever-Virgin was the freely- 
consenting human instrument of this divine response to the 
brokenness of creation. In her, human continuity and divine 
sovereignty met one another. The New Eve gave birth to the 
New Adam. 

This extraordinary and unique role of the Virgin Mary 
in the “economy” of salvation, and the veneration which she 
receives in the liturgical tradition and piety of the Church, 
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clearly exclude any notion of women’s natural inferiority to 
men in Christian theology, spirituality or practice. 

It is true, of course, that Jesus Himself was a man.'*® 
However, His manhood is to be understood in the context of 
His hypostatic identity as Son of God, as well as against the 
fact tW He assumed human nature as such. 

Thus St John of Damascus excludes the possibility for 
Jesus to marry and to have children, for two reasons: that 
“sonship,” and not “fatherhood,” is the exclusive divine hypo¬ 
static characteristic of his personal identity, and that marriage 
is possible only between hypostaseis of the same nature, where¬ 
as the humanity of Jesus had no human hypostasis*^ One may 
take such speculations as naive, unless one considers also their 
authentic spiritual dimension. It is precisely because Jesus was 
neither “husband” nor “father” that one can better seize the 
whole dimension of a christological image which stands at the 
center of the biblical messianic ideas: that of a marriage be¬ 
tween God and humanity. Foreshadowed in the Song of Songs 
and several other texts which project the mystical view of 
Yahweh entering into marital union with Israel, the New 
Testament idea of Christ as Bridegroom (Mat 9:15; 25:1-10; 
Mk 2:19-20; Luke 5:34-35; John 3:29); of the Kingdom of 
God as a wedding feast, and of Christ’s union with the 
Church as reflected in human marriage (Eph 5:25ff), focus 
on what Christ’s manhood really signifies. He is the Son, who 
also became the Bridegroom and the Husband. The essential 
function of Christ the God-man, His messianic mission, the act 
of salvation which He accomplishes, consists precisely in mani¬ 
festing God’s love for humanity in such a perfect and complete 
way, that it is best expressed through the image of a marriage, 
fulfilled in His death on the Cross. Because it consists in un¬ 
limited self-giving, it results in humanity becoming truly His 
humanity. His body. Although marriage-images are used, the 
actual union of humanity and divinity in Christ is even more 
perfect than any particular union between two particular human 

4®Ambiguous speculations about a supposedly androgynous character of 
Jesus were limited to Gnostic circles, and were never widely accepted. His 
maleness was emphasized by patristic authors, quoting particularly Isaiah 7:14, 
a famous messianic text always applied to Christ (cf. for instance, St 
Theodore of Studios, Antirrh III, PG 99, col. 409C). 
duabus volunt. PG 95, col. 176CD. 
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individuals. It is a perfect hypostatic union, not a union of 
two persons. But it is, as we have seen, also a union between 
God and the whole of human nature. It presupposes, therefore, 
a personal response from each human person, who then legit¬ 
imately and fully must discover Christ as his or her own per¬ 
sonal Bridegroom. All humans are therefore called to assume 
a feminine role—whether they are men, or women—in their rela¬ 
tion to Christ, the Bridegroom. God awaits such responses until 
the Last Day. The Christian mystics of all ages have discovered 
this very well. 

This very rich and certainly basic biblical perspective of 
the person of the Messiah-Christ is relevant to any responsible 
approach to the question of man-woman relations in the 
Christian Church, 

First of all, it constitutes the theological dimension which 
makes man-woman relations in marriage to be a sacrament or 
“mystery.” Indeed, Christian marriage, truly understood, is not 
only a human arrangement and contract “till death do us part,” 
but an experience analogous to the eternal union between 
Christ and the Church.^® At the same time, it is possible to 
discover in it those elements which reveal human masculinity 
and human femininity to be both absolute and God-established, 
and, at the same time, relative realities. 

The Incarnation is an assumption by the Son of God of 
humanity in its fulness, including all men and women. However, 
in this assumption masculinity and femininity are not suppressed. 
In some sense they preserve their different identities which re¬ 
flect the eternal wisdom and beauty of God’s creative act, and 
also perhaps, reflect the mysterious way in which the divine 
image itself is present in humanity.^® We noted earlier that the 
humanity of the historical individual Jesus is, in some sense, 
not yet fully “complete,” because His Body is still growing 

have developed this theology of marriage in Marriage, an Orthodox 
Perspective, SVS Press, Crestwood, NY 2nd ed., 1985. 

49Syriac Christian authors of the third and fourth century (Aphraat, 
St Ephrem), have held the idea that human femininity is somehow rooted 
in the Person of the Holy Spirit, which is designated by the Semitic feminine 
term ruah. The idea has been taken up by some modern authors (cf., for 
instance, S. Bulgakov). It is obvious, however, that Christian theology cannot 
admit in God Himself either “masculinity,” or “femininity.” The issue can 
be approached only in terms of some divine reflection in humanity, not a 
projection of human reality of God. 
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and is destined to reach its full maturity in the eschaton. This 
growth in history is presupposed by the very fact that God 
assumed human history in the incarnation. It is the particular 
work of the Spirit and is manifested in the life of the Church, 
of which the Eucharistic assembly is the most real manifestation. 

Indeed, it is in the Eucharist that the Church fulfills a 
mystery of remembrance, but also a mystery of eschatological 
anticipation: the image of the wedding feast, the Bridal cham¬ 
ber, the relationship between Christ and His Body, the Head 
and the members are all essential aspects of the Eucharistic 
mystery. Here the Church becomes truly “the Church of God”— 
an assembly of disciples, “born again” in Baptism through the 
Spirit and united to Christ, the Bridegroom of His Church. 
Now the biblical and liturgical image which underlines the 
eucharistic mystery is the feminine image of the assembly and 
the masculine image of the Bridegroom, “re-presented” in the 
person of the celebrant, or “president” (Tcpoiord^EVoc;), who 
stands in the place of Christ. 

There is no doubt that this is the main theological and 
ecclesiological basis for the fact that Christian tradition, since 
the very inception of the apostolic Church, has ordained men 
for the ministry of the episcope, which was fulfilled first ex¬ 
clusively by bishops and, later, also regularly by presbyters. 

The contemporary debates about the possibility of or¬ 
daining women to that ministry is certainly a reaction—in many 
ways justified—against the monopolization of power in the hands 
of a male clergy, and the decline of the sense that the priest¬ 
hood of Christ is also expressed in the “royal priesthood” of 
all the faithful. But the whole conflict belongs to the level of 
historical institutional imperfections of the visible Church, not 
to the level of biblical theology and ecclesiology. Indeed, the 
laity in general (not only women) have been largely excluded, 
not only from power-sharing, but also from active involvement 
in the eucharist and the liturgy in general. More recently, a 
secularized approach to the Church has led to a division be¬ 
tween administration and finances on the one side, and the 
“sacred things” on the other, with the latter reserved for the clergy. 
It is this rising clericalism which must be eliminated before a 
clarification can be found for the “role of women” in the 
Church. Indeed laymen have also historically been excluded 
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from the mainstream of Christian responsibility. Of course, 
the major diflBculty for the restoration of the role of laity in 
the Church—an essential element in the fluidity of Christ’s true 
humanity!—is the fluidity of church membership in our con¬ 
temporary church, the large number of nominal Christians, who 
inevitably are only “spoken at,” and are not yet ready to “speak 
for” Christ themselves, which is an essential condition for the 
exercise of the “royal priesthood” of all believers. 

Still, it is indeed an undeniable fact that women were (and 
are) suffering unjustifiable discrimination. But Christianity as 
such is hardly responsible for this state of affairs; more often. 
Old Testament conceptions surviving in Christian miUeus and 
the influence of non-Christian cultures, including Islam have 
played a decisive role. The often heard accusation, for instance, 
that the specifically Christian cult of Mary, the Mother of God, 
emphasized only humility and submission, is not justifiable. We 
saw earlier that this cult also affirmed human freedom. In the 
East particularly, the Virgin Mary is constantly glorified, not 
only in her discernment and submission to the will of God 
(which is nevertheless her greatest virtue!), but also as a leader 
and even as a “victorious general” (^Ttdppcxxoq aTpaTT]- 
Yoc;).®** The New Testament credits women as being the first 
witnesses of the Resurrection, and the Church calls them—litur- 
gically—“equal-to-the-apostles” (locoroaToXoi). It is certainly 
an urgent matter for the Church today to rediscover and re¬ 
define, in terms of contemporary needs and requirements, the 
full meaning of the “royal” priesthood” of all the faithful and, 
more particularly, how this priesthood can be exercised by men 
and women in their respective—and not necessarily interchange¬ 
able-abilities, what ministries (particularly the diaconate) used 
to be open to both sexes and how they were actually exercised. 

In the context of a healthy rejuvenation and revival of the 
entire structure of the ecclesial body—the people of God as a 
whole (Xa6<; 0£oO)—the functions of the various ministries 
would become clearer. Indeed, the overgrowth of some and the 
atrophy of others in the contemporary Church, is the con¬ 
sequence of an inadequate, unhealthy state of the whole Body. 

®®Cf. the Kontakion for Annunciation (March 25), composed most 
pobably by Romanos the Melode (6th c.), before receiving an overwhelming 
popularity throughout the Orthodox world. 
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With a rediscovery of biblical and traditional dimensions of 
the Eucharist, as the true model of the Church, the necessary 
“maleness” of the celebrant and the equally necessary “female¬ 
ness” of the assembly, which includes both men and women, 
might be experienced once again as the constitutive element of 
the Eucharist, as the Wedding Feast. The episcope, for which 
only men are ordained, might then be seen less as a male 
privilege, more as a responsible burden, and most essentially 
as a sign leading the Church back to the historical figure of 
Jesus, the Bridegroom, the “Servant of Yahweh,” in whom 
Divinity and the whole of humanity are reconciled forever. 
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The Relevance of Nicene Christology* 


John Breck 


I. 

From the time of the fourth Ecumenical Council (451), 
the so-called “Nicene Creed”^ has been universally accepted 
by Churches of both East and West as an authoritative expres¬ 
sion of Christian truth. In Kelly’s apt words, the Nicene-Con- 
stantinopolitan formula (C) “is one of the few threads by which 
the tattered fragments of the divided robe of Christendom are 
held together.”* The matter of its relevance for our contempo¬ 
rary ecumenical situation, then, is of undeniable importance. 

If the relevance of “C” can be called into question today, 
it is largely because of new approaches to christology that have 
emerged under the influence of factors as diverse as historical- 
critical exegesis and American popular psychology. These ap¬ 
proaches pose two interrelated questions. First, can a creedal 
statement that omits all reference to Jesus’ earthly ministry 
speak pertinently and with authority to an age whose social 
and religious consciousness focuses especially upon the ‘his- 

♦This paper was originally presented in the context of the Lutheran- 
Orthodox Dialogue, which met from Dec. 9-11, 1985. 

^Based on an ancient baptismal formula of Syro-Palestinian origin, the 
confessional statement formulated at Nicea in 325 (N) is popularly thought 
to have been modified (including the last five articles) and promulgated by 
the Council of Constantinople in 381, to give us the “Niceno-Constantinopoli- 
tan Creed” (C) used in baptismal and eucharistic liturgies to the present day. 
While the history behind “C” remains obscure, the Creed has survived un¬ 
changed since its official reading at Chalcedon, with the exception of the addi¬ 
tion of the filioque clause, discussed below. 

2J.N.D. Kelly, Early Christian Creeds, London 1960, p. 296. 
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torical Jesus,’ together with his teachings on the meaning of 
the ‘person’ and application of his commandment to love? And 
second, does the language of “C”—that uses ontological rather 
than existential categories to spell out the relationship between 
Jesus and God—give us a true and adequate picture of what 
that relation in fact is? 

These questions rightly imply that “C” can be of value 
in our contemporary situation only insofar as it expresses the 
truth about God and his relation to human life. Are affirma¬ 
tions such as “homoousios with the Father,” “begotten before 
all ages,” and “came down from heaven,” simply relics of an 
outmoded, mythical world-view? Or can they still be under¬ 
stood and proclaimed in a way that corresponds to the theo¬ 
logical and pastoral needs of our day? In other words, does 
the Nicene Creed convey the essence of God’s self-revelation, 
or doesn’t it? If it does, then its continuing relevance for the 
North American situation, as for any other, follows from that 
very fact. If it does not, then it should be relegated to the depart¬ 
ment of Church archives, along with canon laws concerning 
the menstrual cycle and the biblical attitude towards slavery. 

From an Orthodox point of view, the problem of the rele¬ 
vance of the Nicene Creed is well illustrated by John Cobb’s 
reply to Jurgen Moltmann’s paper on “The Unity of the Triune 
God,” published in St Vladimir's Theological Quarterly in 1984®: 

“My difficulty [with Moltmann’s thesis] arises from 
my inability to follow the way in which Moltmann 
connects, or almost identifies, the history of salvation 
events to which the New Testament witnesses with 
an everlasting tri-unity in God. In my pedestrian im¬ 
agination the proper name Jesus refers to a human 
being who came into being as such at a particular time 
and place in human history. He cannot be simply 
identical with the lamb slain from eternity. It is be¬ 
cause of Jesus’ crucifixion that we Christians have 
become aware of the everlasting suffering in the heart 
of God, but that is not quite the same thing ... As 
I read Moltmann I receive the impression that for him 

^SVTQ, vol. 28, no. 3(1984), p. 157-177; quote p. 174. 
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Jesus is, as such and without any ambiguity, one of 
the persons of the Trinity. I find that startling, even 
shocking,. 

This statement illustrates three closely related tendencies 
common to a great deal of contemporary reflection in the realm 
of christology. In the first place, it betrays a failure to grasp 
the traditional trinitarian doctrine of the Church, which affirms 
that the eternal Son of God (the “lamb slain from eternity”) 
assumed without change (atreptos) the fullness of human nature 
through his incarnation in the womb of Mary. While Jesus of 
Nazareth “came into being as such at a particular time and 
place in human history,” he did so in total ontological unity 
with the uncreated, eternally begotten Son of God. Therefore 
the person of Jesus is one with and inseparable from the person 
of the divine Word: humanity and divinity united, without 
confusion and without separation, in the hypostasis of the 
God-man. There is and can only be complete hypostatic unity 
between Jesus and the Son; otherwise it could hardly be affirmed 
that “the Word became (egeneto) flesh.” 

The second tendency flows from the first and amounts to 
a rejection of the biblical witness to the incarnation: a witness 
by no means confined to the Mt-Lk birth narratives, but con¬ 
stitutive of both Pauline and Johannine christologies which are 
rooted in the unambiguous conviction that the historical Jesus 
is hypostatically one with and inseparable from the eternal 
Son of God. 

The third tendency is a consequence of the first two: in 
practice, if not in intention, to separate christology from trini¬ 
tarian theology by separating the person (hypostasis) of Jesus 
from the person (hypostasis) of the Son of God, and thereby 
to represent a view of Jesus not unlike that of Cerinthus or 
Nestorius. Or perhaps it would be more accurate to speak of the 
separation of Jesus from christology, if we mean by ‘christology’ 
reflection on the nature and activity of the second Person of 
the Trinity. Yet stated in this way, it becomes immediately 
evident that there can be no meaningful reflection about the 
inner life of the Trinity that is not grounded both in the teaching 
and in the person of Jesus himself. To sever Jesus from the Son 
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is to vitiate not only trinitarian reflection, but theology as a 
whole. 

While Arianism as such is not at issue here, it seems clear 
that the Nicene Creed was formulated to refute just the sort 
of technically ‘heretical’ views that Prof. Cobb and many other 
contemporary theologians put forth in the name of theology. 
This of itself demonstrates the continuing relevance of the Creed 
in today’s North American situation. While Orthodox Christians 
would accept that conclusion as self-evident, however, it is far 
from clear that others would do so. The question nevertheless 
comes down to this: which christology, that of the Creed or 
that of “differing opinions” (haireseis), most adequately ex¬ 
presses the truth about God and his saving work in the person 
of Jesus of Nazareth? It is this question, rather than lack of 
witness to Jesus’ historical ministry, that will determine whether 
or not the Nicene Creed continues even in our own day to be 
an indispensable witness to divine truth. 


n. 

Ever since Athanasius wrote De Decretis, theologians 
have defended one or another term or phrase in “C” by demon¬ 
strating that it is directly scriptural or else faithfully reflects 
the “scriptural mind.” To explain and attempt to justify the 
conviction that the Creed remains relevant to the needs of the 
Church today, however, it might prove more useful to examine 
it “wholistically.” We should ask how the Creed functions as 
a whole, as a unified, global witness to divine life and activity. 
Rather than viewing it as merely a compilation of disparate 
dogmatic statements, devoid of internal cohesion, we can per¬ 
haps best understand it—and appreciate its abiding worth for 
both didactic and liturgical use—as a coherent depiction of the 
movement of God, who reaches out from the unapprochable 
mystery of his divine being in order to render himself knowable 
and accessible to mankind. 

Since our concern is primarily christological, we can begin 
by asking whether the overall vision of the Nicene Creed actu¬ 
ally corresponds to the vision of Scripture concerning the nature 
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and mission of the Son of God. To what extent does the pattern 
of biblical revelation shape the content of “C”? Does the Creed 
faithfully reproduce the kerygma of the early Church, or does 
it represent an unwarranted extrapolation that in effect distorts 
the image of Jesus and undermines his message? Then we should 
ask if the trinitarian focus of “C” is itself a true and legitimate 
reflection of biblical revelation concerning the relationship 
between God, Jesus and the Spirit. The final criterion has to be 
the one formulated by the early Church, that no creedal state¬ 
ment can be accepted as orthodox that does not rest upon 
“demonstrable harmony with Scripture.”^ 


The pattern of revelation 

The christological articles of “C” follow a particular pattern 
which is shaped by biblical narrative. Following affirmation of 
the creative activity of the one God and Father, it uses Johannine 
language to speak of the relationship between the Father and 
the Son: (kyrion, ton huion tou theou ton monogeni, ton ek 
ton patros gennethenta, phos, theon alethinon; Jn 20:18,28; 
1:14,18; 3:16,18; 1:4,5; 8:12; I Jn 4:9; 5:20; etc.). It is 
noteworthy that the expression “born of God/of the Father” 
is never used of Jesus/the Son, but only of believers. The 
Nicene formula ton ek tou patros gennethenta, then, does not 
appear as such in the New Testament; its justification is found 
rather in the corresponding expression, monogenes. The affirma¬ 
tion that Christ is the author of creation {dV hou ta panta 
egeneto) is also Johannine (1:3), but like the title kyrios it is 
equally proper to Pauline thought (I Cor 8:6; Col l:16f; Phil 
2:11; etc.). 

Perhaps more important than these verbal and conceptual 
parallels between the Creed and the New Testament, however, 
is the overall pattern that expresses the movement of the eternal 
divine Son towards the world. The primary pattern (or con¬ 
ceptual model) is that of “descent/ascent” through incarnation, 
crucifixion and ascension. As such, it might also be taken as 

^See Carl A. Voltz’s contribution, “A Lutheran View of the Council of 
Nicea 325 AD,’* presented in the context of the Lutheran-Ortholox dialogues, 
12/10/1984; esp. p. 16-17. 
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Specifically Johannine (cf. 3:13, “No one has ascended into 
heaven but he who descended from heaven, the Son of Man”). 
But in fact this pattern is common to a multitude of NT "forms,” 
from the most primitive kerygmatic statements to early liturgical 
hymns, as the following examples indicate. 

The early Church saw in the Servant Song of Isaiah 53 a 
typological image of Christ’s own incarnation, death and ex¬ 
altation. Although it begins with assurance that the Servant 
will be “exalted and lifted up” (Isa 52:13), this prophetic 
promise is followed by an itinerary that parallels the “kenotic” 
movement of Phil 2:7ff. “Despised and rejected by men,” the 
Servant bears the “griefs and sorrows” of the people. Whereas 
they imagine him “stricken by God,” in reality he is revealed 
as the one who is “wounded for (their) transgressions.” Be¬ 
cause he voluntarily makes of himself “an offering for sin,” 
the Lord will cause him to prosper and “divide him a portion 
with the great.” 

This pattern of descent/ascent, humiliation/exaltation, 
provides the basic structure for the Christ-hymn of Philippians 
2:5-11. The vast majority of interpreters excise v.8c (“even 
death on a cross,” thanatou de staurou) as a Pauline interpola¬ 
tion into the original text of the hjmin. A structuralist approach 
to the passage, however, reveals that the very center of the hymn 
is the chiastic parallelism represented by v. 8bc: mechri thana¬ 
tou/thanatou de staurou. This is the pivotal aflfirmation about 
which the entire movement occurs: from eternal divine exist¬ 
ence (en morphe theou, isa theo), through the kenotic act of 
incarnation (eauton ekendsen) and the absolute humiliation of 
crucifixion (etapeindsen eauton), to exaltation (hyperypsosen) 
and universal acclamation with bestowal of the divine name 
Kyrios. 

This pattern of descent/ascent, humiliation/exaltation, 
however, is by no means limited to Isa 53 and Phil 2. It appears 
as well in the primitive kerygmatic statements recorded in Acts 
2-3 (2:22-24; 3:13-15), as it does in related fragments scattered 
throughout the Pauline letters (I Cor 15:3f; Gal 1:3-4; Rom 
1:3-4; 8:32-34; etc.), and in the passion predictions of Christ 
(Mk 8:31; 9:31; 10:33f and parallels). In these Synoptic pre¬ 
dictions there is of course no allusion to pre-existence and post- 
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resurrectional exaltation. The “katabatic/anabatic” pattern, 
however, is expressed as humiliation and vindication, on the 
model of the Isaiah Servant Song. 

The point here is that revelation of the divine economy 
itself follows a specific pattern: one of descent and ascent, the 
movement of God towards the world in the person of Jesus 
Christ, followed by the exaltation and acclamation of Christ by 
the cosmic powers. What we must remember, however, is that 
this pattern is stressed, not to provide an outline of the divine 
itinerary, but to reveal the divine economy of salvation. Its 
purpose is essentially soteriological. By affirming that God, in 
the person of the pre-existent divine Son, accepts total identifi¬ 
cation with humanity to the point of death upon a cross, fol¬ 
lowed by exaltation into heaven, the apostolic witnesses declare 
what later Church Fathers will formulate by use of the term 
theosis: “He became what we are, so that we might become 
what he is” (Ignatius, Irenaeus); “God became man that we 
might become divine” (Athanasius); or, in St Basil’s bold 
expression, salvation consists in “becoming god,” meaning par¬ 
ticipation in the fullness of divine life (theon genesthai. Treatise 
on the Holy Spirit IX 109C). 

Because it describes the way in which God accomplishes 
his work of salvation, this pattern itself is an essential element 
of divine revelation. Jesus can save mankind only insofar as he 
is personally identical with the eternal, divine Son of God, who 
“descends” to earth, assumes “flesh” (total human existence) 
in the womb of Mary (the theotokos or “Mother of God”), 
goes down into death, and rises again, to break the bonds of sin 
and death (Rom 5:12ff). The resurrection of Jesus, however, 
would have no existential meaning for anyone but himself if it 
were not completed and fulfilled by his ascension or exaltation. 
For it is by this final act that God in Christ raises fallen human¬ 
ity out of sin and death, and exalts it together with him. If 
Ignatius overstates the matter by declaring that Jesus rose “in 
the flesh” (Smyrn III, 1), his point is nevertheless consistent 
with Scripture, as it is with later patristic teaching: through 
baptism our humanity is united to Christ so fully that we actu¬ 
ally participate with him in his own resurrection and glorifica¬ 
tion. 
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The pattern of “descent/ascent” must remain intact: ulti¬ 
mately, there can be no christology “von imten.” If God did not 
become man, if the Savior is not the eternal Son of the Father, 
“begotten before all ages and of one essence with the Father,” 
then Jesus died in vain, and Christian people are indeed “the 
most to be pitied” (I Cor 15:19). But conversely, this “Chris- 
tologie von oben” centers precisely upon the death of the Son 
of God. Death, however, that is vindicated through resurrec¬ 
tion, and achieves its purpose through the exaltation and glori¬ 
fication of human nature. 

With regard to the overall structure of the Nicene Creed, 
then, we can state the following. Its “pattern of revelation” is 
identical to that of the Church’s earliest kerygmatic hymns and 
statements. This is necessarily so, for the pattern itself—the 
movement of descent and ascent, “from heaven to earth to 
heaven”—is an integral part of revelation because it describes 
the very way in which God accomplishes his work of salvation 
within human life. If we dismiss this pattern as a mere literary 
device or as the product of a mythical world-view, we inevitably, 
if unwittingly, deny the content of revelation itself. 

From the point of view of this “pattern of revelation,” 
then, the Nicene Creed is as relevant as the apostolic kerygma 
itself. Structure and content, form and meaning, are inseparable 
in confessional statements, just as they are in kerygmatic ele¬ 
ments. To proclaim the Word, as kerygma or as the scripturally 
based Creed, is to “actualize” the Word by communicating its 
meaning through a universally accepted and authoritative form. 
Consequently, by its baptismal and eucharistic recitations of the 
Creed the Church is able to affirm and to reactualize in its 
midst God’s work for the salvation of the world. 


The trinitarian focus 

The final article of the original Nicene Creed (N) stated 
simply, “And in the Holy Spirit” (Kai eis to hagion pneuma). 
The anathemas which followed were directed against those who 
distorted the affirmations concerning Christ and made no refer¬ 
ence to the Spirit. This cursory allusion to the Spirit in “N” is 
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explained by the polemical cast of the Creed: its concern was 
with Arianism and its threat to orthodox christology. In the half 
century between the first and second Ecumenical Councils, 
however, several other creedal formulations included expanded 
statements on the Spirit, drawn almost exclusively from Scrip¬ 
ture (esp. the Johannine farewell discourses and the “great 
commission” of Mt 28 ) 

The received form of “C” includes a number of significant 
additions concerning the Spirit. In the christological articles, it 
declares that the Son was “inearnate from the Holy Spirit 
{sarkothenta ek pneumatos hagiou) and the Virgin Mary.” 
Then in the final series of articles it attributes the divine name 
Kyrios to the Spirit (while avoiding explicit use of homoousios) 
and specifies both his origin and his activity within salvation 
history: he “proceeds from the Father” (to ek tou patros 
ekporeuomenon); he is accorded the same worship and glorifi¬ 
cation as are due to the Son and the Father; he “spoke by the 
prophets.” As many commentators have shown, the following 
three articles, on the Church, baptism and resurrection, are 
properly understood to be fruits of the work of the Spirit. The 
Creed, therefore, is composed of three major articles devoted 
respectively to God the Father, the Lord Jesus Christ, and the 
Holy Spirit. 

The problem of the relevance of “C” in today’s theological 
climate cannot be resolved simply by pointing out the parallel 
between its structural flow and the descent/ascent movement of 
the divine economy. The question remains as to whether the 
underlying trinitarian vision of “C” is in harmony with the 
witness to God contained in Scripture. Is trinitarian dogma 
simply a product of the later Church? Or is it a faithful expres¬ 
sion of the inner life of the Godhead as revealed in the apostolic 
writings? 

It would be fruitless, of course, to attempt to discern a 
fuU-blown trinitarian theology in the New Testament. Rom 
8:9-11, where Paul speaks in the same breath of the Spirit, the 
Spirit of Christ—and apparently identifies the Spirit with both 

5The most important of these are connected with the Dedication Council 
held at Antioch in 341, Texts in Creed, op. cit., ch. IX; see also J. Stevenson, 
Creeds, Councils and Controversies, SPCK, London 1966, p. 11-15. 
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God and Christ—is enough to illustrate that any attempt to 
systematize his thought into a trinitarian mold would be ana¬ 
chronistic. That does not mean, however, that the foundation 
of trinitarian theology is not fully laid, both in Paul’s letters and 
in the Gospels. This is evident not only from Christ’s statements 
in the Fourth Gospel concerning the Father, Son and Spirit. 
It is also clear from the trinitarian liturgical fragments that 
appear in Paul’s writings and throughout the New Testament. 

It is not possible here to present the biblical evidence for 
a trinitarian conception of God.® Let me simply state my con¬ 
viction, based on exegesis of liturgical formulas in the New 
Testament,^ that the continuity between the biblical image of 
God and the Church’s traditional Orthodox-Catholic teaching 
about the tri-unity of Persons within the Godhead, is such that 
in this regard patristic tradition stands in complete harmony 
with Scripture. Liturgical formulas such as II Cor 13:13(14)— 
“The grace of the Lord Jesus Christ, and the love of God, and 
the communion of the Holy Spirit be with you all”—may not be 
“trinitarian” in the technical sense. If the Chrysostomos Liturgy 
has expanded this formula by rendering it more personal (“The 
grace of our Lord Jesus Christ”) and making explicit the rela¬ 
tionship of God to Jesus and to believers (“and the love of God 
the Father'"), this is nevertheless a thoroughly legitimate step 
in the light of those Pauline and other passages that speak of 
the Fatherhood of God (Rom 1:7; 8:15f; II Cor 1:2,3; cf Jn 
1:14 and passim). The same can be affirmed of the Church’s 
baptismal use of the ‘great commission’ in Mt 28, and of a 
multitude of other formulas that present the work of salvation 
as an economia of Father, Son and Spirit (I Cor 6:9-20; 12: 
4-6; Rom 5:1-5; 8:2-11; Eph 2:18-22; Phil 2:1; Col 1:6-8; 
Heb 2:3-4; I Pet 1:2; 3:18-22; I Jn 2:18-27; etc.). These 
should be read in conjunction with the two Gospel pericopes, 
of Christ’s baptism and his transfiguration, that constitute 
theophanies of the Father, the Son and the Spirit during the 

®See esp. J. Lebreton, Les Origines du Dogme de la TrinitS, vol I, 
Beauchesne, Paris 1910; A. W. Wainwright, The Trinity in the New Testa^ 
ment, SPCK, London 1962/69; and B. de Margerie, La TrinitS chritienne dans 
Vhistoire, Beauchesne, Paris 1975, 

^‘Trinitarian Liturgical Formulas in the New Testament,” in The Power 
of the Word SVS Press, Crestwood, NY; 1986, p, 141-184. 
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period of the incarnation. Further evidence is provided by the 
multitude of references that point, albeit indirectly, to the divin¬ 
ity of Christ: from affirmations such as Jn 10:30 (“I and the 
Father are one”) and 20:28 (“My Lord and my God”), to the 
admittedly curious use of the singular verb in formulas such as 

I Th 3:11, “Now may our God and Father himself and our 
Lord Jesus Christ direct {kateuthunai) our way to you;” and 

II Th 2:16f, “Now may our Lord Jesus Christ himself and God 
our Father . . . comfort {parakalesai) and establish {steriksai) 
your hearts . . .” [in both passages the aorist optative verb is 
in the singular]. 

While examples such as these do not give us grounds for 
reading back into the New Testament traditional trinitarian 
dogma, they do make it clear that to the apostolic mind 
1) Father, Son and Spirit are inseparable, both in their divine 
origin and in their common work of salvation; and 2) that 
christology is inseparable from trinitarian theology, just as the 
person of Jesus is inseparable from christology. Any confessional 
statement that denies or obscures that two-fold conviction in¬ 
evitably distorts revealed truth itself. 

The enduring value of the Nicene Creed lies precisely in 
its authoritative reflection, grounded in the apostolic witness, of 
the hypostatic relationships within the Godhead that reveal 
themselves in the divine economy of salvation. The significance 
of the Creed, in other words, lies in its capacity to reveal and 
proclaim—and thereby to reactualize within the confessing com¬ 
munity—not only “what God does” within human history, but 
also “who God is” in his innermost being. For what God does 
in granting salvation to the world is to communicate his own 
personal, divine life to those who receive him in faith. Therefore 
Jesus of Nazareth is both revealer and savior insofar as through 
his ministry, as the incarnate yet eternal Son of God, he com¬ 
municates through Word and Sacrament the divine life of the 
triune Godhead itself: ek tou patros, dia tou huiou, en to 
pneumati hagio. Once again: to sunder Jesus from christology, 
or to propose a “christology” that posits a Christ who is other 
than the eternal divine Son, is to preach “another Gospel” which 
neither Paul nor any other apostolic witness would acknowledge 
or proclaim. 
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m. 

The question of the relevance of Nicene christology is in¬ 
extricably linked to a critical theological question that for cen¬ 
turies has divided the Orthodox from Roman Catholics and 
Protestants: the problem of the filioque clause interpolated into 
the third article of the Creed. 

A number of recent publications have focused on the ques¬ 
tion of the Spirit and his relation to the Father and the Son.® 
Further useful contributions, dealing particularly with the filioque 
question, were presented at the NCCC-USA Holy Spirit Con¬ 
sultation held in Boston on Oct. 24-25, 1985. Here I would 
simply summarize the main aspects of Orthodox reflection on 
the matter and draw a few conclusions concerning the Nicene 
witness to Christ and the Spirit. 

Again we must begin with the biblical witness. The key 
passage upon which the Nicene formula concerning the “pro¬ 
cession” of the Spirit was based is Jn 15:26, a confessional 
element, structured according to the laws of chiastic parallelism, 
that stands at the heart of the farewell discourses: 

a “When the Paraclete comes 

b whom I shall send to you from the Father, 

c the Spirit of Truth, 

b' who proceeds from the Father, 

a' He will bear witness concerning me.” 

Of the five “Spirit-Paraclete” passages in the discourses, 
the first two afifirm that the Father wiU “give” (dosei 14:16) or 
“send” (pempsei 14:26) the Spirit, whereas in the third and 
fourth it is said that Jesus himself will “send” (pempso) the 
Spirit. In the central passage, 15:26, a clear distinction is made 
in b-b' between two actions: “sending” and “proceeding.” To 
the Greek Fathers, this indicates a distinction between the inner 
life of the Trinity and its temporal, “economic” manifestation 

®See esp. the WCC volume. Spirit of God, Spirit of Christ (ed. Lukas 
Vischer), Geneva 1981; Credo in Spiritum Sanctum (2 vols), Vatican publi¬ 
cations, Vatican City 1983; and the article by J. Meyendorff, “The Holy Spirit, 
As God,” in The Byzantine Legacy in the Orthodox Church, SVS Press, Crest- 
wood, NY 1982, p. 153-165. 
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within human history, referred to respectively in contemporary 
theological language as the “immanent Trinity” and the “eco¬ 
nomic Trinity.” Whereas the “sending” of the Spirit, by the 
Father or the Son, concerns the earthly mission or economia, 
the “procession” has been understood in eastern patristic thought 
to refer to an eternal act by which the Father, as the unique 
principle (arche), source (pege) and cause (aitia) of all 
divine life, brings forth the hypostatic being of the Spirit and 
communicates to him his own divine essence. The question is 
whether we can affirm, in the “filioquist” perspective of the 
Latin tradition, that the Son plays an active role in that eternal 
“bringing forth” of the Spirit. 

The classical Orthodox answer to the question has been an 
unambiguous “no,” expressed most adamantly by Patriarch 
Photius, who insisted that the Spirit proceeds “from the Father 
alone” Recent Orthodox studies based on the teachings of the 
Greek fathers, however, have qualified that reply in ways that 
offer considerable hope for bringing into alignment, if not into 
total agreement, eastern and western positions on the subject. 
A brief sketch of the historical background will help put those 
studies into perspective. 

The doctrine of the “double procession” of the Spirit, from 
the Father and from the Son (a patre filioque procedit), has 
characterized western trinitarian thought since the time of Au¬ 
gustine. In his De Trinitate Augustine took as his starting point 
the unity and simplicity of the divine substance or essence, rather 
than the personal or hypostatic differentiation of three prosopa. 
Drawing an analogy between human self-knowledge and self- 
love on the one hand and the generation of the Son and pro¬ 
cession of the Spirit on the other, he was led to posit the double 
procession of the Spirit from the Father and from the Son by 
conceiving of the Spirit as the “bond of mutual love” that unites 
the other two hypostases (de Trin XV.17). 

The original western position, represented by Tertullian, 
held that the Spirit proceeded “from the Father through the Son” 
(a patre per filium). Augustine continued to defend the three¬ 
foldness and the consubstantiaUty of the Godhead (a point too 
often overlooked by Orthodox critics who charge him with 
subordination of the Spirit). Yet his view that the Spirit proceeds 
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from the Father and the Son as from a single source (XV.26-27) 
came to supplant the older formulation and set the stage for the 
inevitable clash between East and West. 

The filioque appears to have been first formulated ca. 380 
in Spain by the synod of Saragossa to combat the modalistic 
and docetic teachings of Priscillian (d. 386) and his followers. 
It surfaced temporarily at the first council of Toledo in the year 
400 and was officially promulgated by the third council of 
Toledo in 589. Its insertion into Latin confessional statements 
was intended to combat lingering Arianism by attributing to the 
Son a role equal to that of the Father in “processing” the Holy 
Spirit. Interestingly, a number of Roman popes opposed its 
use until the early 11th century (1014), when Benedict VII 
formally inserted it into the Roman rite. Already in the early 
9th cent., Charlemagne had vigorously defended it, claiming 
in total ignorance of history, that the filioque was the original 
confession and that it had been suppressed by the Eastern 
Churches... 

Eastern reaction began with Maximus the Confessor (d. 
662), who affirmed that from the self-revelation of the Trinity 
we can infer the common nature of the three Persons, but not 
a causal role of the Son in the Spirit’s procession. Such pro¬ 
cession can only be properly conceived as being “from” the 
Father and “through” the Son,® a position that received classical 
formulation in John Damascene’s Exposition of the Orthodox 
Faith: “The Spirit is the Spirit of the Father as proceeding 
from the Father . . ., but he is also the Spirit of the Son, not 
as proceeding from him, but as proceeding through him from 
the Father, for the Father alone is the cause.”^® 

Well before western promulgation of the filioque, eastern 
theologians had excluded on principle the possibility of two 
“causes” within the Godhead, There can be no speculation re- 

®J. Meyendorff, Byzantine Theology, Fordham U. Press, NY 1974, p. 93; 
M. Orphanos, “The Procession of the Holy Spirit according to certain later 
Greek Fathers,’” in Spirit of God, Spirit of Christ, p. 38. 

10”. . . ouch 6s ex autou, all’ 6s di* autou ek tou Patros ekporeuomenon 
monos gar aitios ho Pater,” De fide orthodoxa 1.12, quoted by Th. Styliano- 
poulos, “The Filioque: Dogma, Theologoumenon or Error?”, paper presented 
to the NCCC-USA Consultation on the Holy Spirit, Boston, Oct. 1985. Re¬ 
printed in Th. Stylianopoulos and S. M. Heim, Spirit of Truth, Holy Cross 
Orthodox Press, Brookline, Mass., 1986, p. 25-58, 
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garding the immanent Trinity that is not grounded in the self¬ 
revelation of the economic Trinity. We encounter three distinct' 
hypostases or personal expressions of divine life in Scripture] 
and in our ecclesial experience, and from that we infer their 1 
essential unity or consubstantiality. The oneness of nature, 
however, does not exclude hierarchical ordering within the 
Godhead: thus we encounter Father, Son and Spirit respectively 
as first, second and third Persons. Based on scriptural passages 
such as John 15:26 and I Cor 15:28, eastern tradition insisted 
that the Father alone is the principle (arche) and end (telos) 
of all life, both divine and created. Athanasius declared that 
the unity of the Word and the Spirit is in “the divinity and per¬ 
fection of the Father.”*^ And the Cappadocians, with their dis¬ 
tinction between ousia and hypostasis, posited the Father as 
the sole cause of deity: from his essence, the unoriginate Father 
brings forth the Son through generation and the Spirit through 
procession (ekporeusis, a term coined by Gregory of Nazianzus), 
communicating to them the fullness of his essence but not his 
hypostatic property of unbegottenness. This is a crucial distinc¬ 
tion, for what differentiates the three Persons of the Trinity 
is precisely their hypostatic origin: the Father is hypostatically 
“unoriginate” (agennetos), the Son is eternally “begotten” or 
“generated” of him, and the Spirit “proceeds” eternally from 
him. Through this double act of generation and procession, the 
Father communicates to the Son and the Spirit the totality of 
his divine essence; and by virtue of perichdrisis, the mutual 
communication of properties, each Person bestows upon the 
other every personal characteristic with the sole exception of 
their unique h 3 ?postatic origin. Thus each is all that the other 
two are, except that the unoriginate Father remains the sole 
cause of the Son and the Spirit, while the Son and Spirit retain 
their hypostatic distinctiveness denoted by the terms “generation” 
and “procession.” 

Photius took up this way of reasoning and developed his 
polemical anti~filioque stance around the assertion that the Spirit 
proceeds from the Father alone. Consistent with the thought of 

i'^Contra arianos 1.45. D. Staniloae, “Le Saint Esfij/rit dans la th^Iogie 
byzantine et dans la reflexion orthodoxe contemporaine,” in Credo in Spiritum 
Sanctum I, p. 663. 
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his eastern predecessors, Photius insisted that the act of pro¬ 
cession is a property of the Father’s hypostatic being that is 
shared neither by the Son nor by the Spirit. He concluded that 
the only role the Son could play in the “procession” of the 
Spirit concerned his temporal mission: the sending of the Spirit 
into the realm of human history to work out the divine economy 
of salvation. In his Mystagogia, however, he made a distinction 
if between the divine essence (ousia) and the eternal, uncreated 
divine energies (energeia), affirming that the Spirit could be 
said to “proceed” from the Son in the sense that, by peri- 
'choresis, the Son, together with the Father, communicates the 
charismata of the Spirit to the world. Those charismata, how¬ 
ever, are to be understood as uncreated energeia of the Spirit and 
not his hypostatic mode of being. Thereby Photius, while ad- 
I hering strictly to the proposition that the Father is the unique 
aitia or cause of all divine life, nevertheless laid the groundwork 
for a fresh Orthodox understanding of the role of the Son in the 
“bringing forth” of the Spirit, one that projected that role back 
into the immanent Trinity itself. 

Developing the trinitarian reflection of St Basil, Gregory 
of Nyssa (d. 395?) had already attributed to the Son a role of 
mediation in the bringing forth of the Spirit, not only ad extra, 
in the sphere of the divine economy, but within the inner life 
of the Godhead as well. While he insisted that the Father is the 
sole source and cause (to aition) of divinity, he nevertheless 
affirmed that the Spirit is brought forth by the Son (dia tou 
huiou): “. . . in that which is of the cause [i.e., of the Father], 
we recognize another distinction. For one [i.e, the Son] is 
directly from the first cause [the Father], and another [i.e., the 
Spirit] by that which is directly from the first cause [i.e., the 
Son].”^* Thus the Son may be said to “mediate” the Spirit with 
respect not only to the economic “sending” of the Spirit into 
the world, but also to the eternal “bringing forth” of the Spirit 
within the Godhead. Such mediation does not concern the 
essence (ousia) of the Spirit, for both Son and Spirit receive 
the plenitude of their essential being from the Father; it con¬ 
cerns rather the hypostatic mode of the Spirit’s existence. 

i2“On ‘Not Three Gods,’ ” tr. Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers, vol. V, 
p. 336. 
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Thus Gregory of Nyssa could preserve the absolute mon¬ 
archy of the Father as the sole source of divine essential and 
hypostatic being; yet he could also affirm that the Son, from all 
eternity, participates actively in the “bringing forth” of the 
Spirit. For the Spirit who proceeds from the Father (alone), 
comes forth through the Son. Gregory Palamas would take up 
this theme and speak of an eternal “accompaniment” of the 
Spirit by the Son. Deeper insight into the mystery of the inter¬ 
relation of Son and Spirit, however, was provided by a successor 
of Photius to the see of Constantinople, Gregory the Cypriot 
(1283-89). 

The major contribution made by Gregory of Cyprus was 
to clarify the intuition, suggested already by Gregory of Nyssa, 
concerning the eternal mediation of the Spirit by the Son. With 
the Cappadocians, the Cypriot distinguished in his Tomus of 
1285 between divine essence, energy and hypostatic being. The 
Father is the unique source of all divine life, and through his 
own hypostasis he confers on the Spirit and the Son their 
particular personal mode of existence as well as the fullness of 
the divine essence. Up to this point, Gregory is merely repeating 
the thought of his predecessors. But he goes on to distinguish 
between the “cause of existence” (hyparxein exein) of the 
Spirit, which is the Father, and the existential quality of the 
Spirit {hyparxein) as he rests eternally in the Son. This leads 
him to posit an eternal and active “shining forth” or “manifesta¬ 
tion” {didion ekphansin) of the Spirit by the Son. This eternal 
manifestation, however, is not to be confused with procession as 
expressed by the filioque, since it concerns the uncreated ener- 
geia or charismata of the Spirit and not his essence or hypostatic 
existence. Since the “energies” are common to all three hypo- 
staseis, the formula dia tou huiou properly conveys the thought 
that the eternal manifestation of the Spirit also comes forth 
“through” or even “from” the Son. 

While the hypostasis of the Spirit is derived uniquely from 
the Father through eternal procession, then, Gregory of Cyprus 
affirms that the uncreated energeia of the Spirit are brought 
forth from the Son through eternal manifestation (ekphansis) 

Orphanos, op. cit., p. 25ff; J. Meyendorff, Byzantine Theology, p. 
92-94; and the art. by D. Staniloae (note 11 above). Gregory of Cyprus’ con- 
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This crucial distinction between the eternal procession of the 
Spirit from the Father and the eternal manifestation of the Spirit 
from or through the Son, marked a significant step beyond the 
thought of Photius, who restricted the mediating function of the 
Son to the temporal mission of the Spirit. From this point on 
in Byzantine thought, a particular reading of the filioque clause 
became in principle acceptable. With Gregory Palamas, it re¬ 
mained necessary to distinguish between the Spirit’s procession 
kaf hyparxin from the Father and kat’ ekphansin or kaf ener- 
geian from the Son. But theoretically, insofar as this distinction 
was rigorously maintained, it had become possible for the Or¬ 
thodox to confess the Spirit “who proceeds from the Father and 
from the Son.” Because no such distinction was made in Latin 
theology, however, and the West continued to posit a double 
cause in the procession of the Spirit, it was impossible for the 
eastern Churches to adopt the interpolated form of the Nicene 
Creed. Some other solution to the filioque problem was needed, 
and this remains the case to the present day. 


What, then, are the implications of the filioque controversy 
for the question of the relevance of Nicene Christology? Ortho¬ 
dox reaction to the filioque has always been based on the un¬ 
deniable tendency of the clause to compromise the principle 
of the monarchy of the Father. But its implications are equally 
problematic with regard to the person and work of the Son. By 
confusing the unique hypostatic properties of the Father (gen¬ 
erating or begetting) and the Son (generated or begotten), the 
interpolation posits a “double cause” for the hypostasis of the 
Spirit. Since by perichdresis everything proper to one hypostasis 
is fully shared by the other two with the sole exception of origin, 
the filioque in effect eliminates all hypostatic (personal) distinc¬ 
tion between the Father and the Son, while clearly subordinating 
the Spirit as the object of the double procession. Thereby the 
hierarchical relationship of the three hypostases is destroyed, 
and the Spirit is deprived of full consubstantiality; he is no 
longer homoousios with the Father and the Son and therefore 

tribution is discussed more fully by A. Papadakis, Crisis in Byzantium. The 
Filioque Controversy in the Patriarchate of Gregory II of Cyprus, Fordham U. 
Press, NY 1983 
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he can no longer be “worshipped and glorified together” with 
them. 

To the Orthodox mind, the consubstantiality of the three 
Persons precludes any form of ontological priority. If we can 
speak of “hierarchy” within the Trinity, it is to be understood in 
strictly existential terms: a hierarchy of existence but not of 
essence. Acceptance of the filioque according to its Latin inter¬ 
pretation would abolish this crucial distinction and lead to a 
conception of Father, Son and Spirit which differs radically 
from the image presented by the self-revealing “economic 
Trinity.” Whether or not we agree with S. Bulgakov and others 
that the filioque is directly responsible for papal dogma and 
Catholic ecclesiology,*^ there can be little doubt that it represents 
to Orthodox eyes a distortion of divine revelation that bears as 
fully upon the image of the Father and Son as it does upon that 
of the Spirit. 

There are two possible responses to the problem. On the 
one hand, we could dismiss the whole affair as a meaningless 
debate over abstract theological concepts that are inherently 
incapable of expressing the ineffable mystery of divine life. 
Accordingly, we would limit our “God-talk” to “what God does” 
in the framework of salvation-history, and simply refuse to en¬ 
gage in speculation on the inner being of the Trinity. This ap¬ 
pears to be the approach adopted by many Protestant theolo¬ 
gians. On the other hand, we could accept with Christian tradi¬ 
tion of both East and West the conviction that God does in fact 
reveal himself—his will, but also his personal being—within the 
domain of human history, and that his self-revelation permits 
us to discover him to be the ultimate source and end of our own 
existence. To the Orthodox, only this second approach is accept¬ 
able, because it is the only one that conforms to the witness of 
Scripture and the liturgical-sacramental experience of the Church. 

If we agree that knowledge of the immanent Trinity is 
both possible and necessary for salvation (Jn 17:3), then a 
solution to the filioqiie problem is of utmost importance. In 
recognition of this, recent patristic study by Orthodox scholars 
has demonstrated a willingness and a desire to press beyond 

i^See B. Bobrinskoy, “The filioque Yesterday and Today,” in Spirit of God, 
Spirit of Christ, p. 136f. 
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centuries of polemic in order to discover the breadth of com¬ 
mon ground that in fact does exist between traditional western 
and eastern thought concerning christology and pneumatology. 
If the debate has often seemed sterile and frustrating, it has 
nevertheless proved highly salutary in two major ways: 

First, it has led Orthodox theologians to rediscover the 
implications of eastern trinitarian theology for God’s work of 
salvation within the created order. As the Greek Fathers fully 
understood, there can be no reflection upon the immanent Trinity 
that does not begin with and bear directly upon the economic 
Trinity. Knowledge of God is and must be saving knowledge 
that bestows eternal life. But if it is true that such knowledge 
concerns the inner life of the Trinity as much as it does God’s 
saving acts within the world, then the Nicene Creed remains 
even today an indispensable instrument of our salvation. For it 
remains the authoritative statement of the universal Church 
concerning both inner-trinitarian relationships and the signifi¬ 
cance of those relationships in working out the divine economy 
“for the life of the world and its salvation” (Liturgy of St John 
Chrysostom). 

Second, and conversely, the debate has led western Chris¬ 
tians to reassess their own views concerning the relation between 
christology and trinitarian theology, as well as their understand¬ 
ing of the limits of divine revelation. To take a pertinent ex¬ 
ample: in her recent paper on “Lutherans and the Holy Spirit,”^® 
Dr. Martha Stortz of the Pacific Lutheran Seminary pointed 
out that 

“Luther’s explanation of the creed is oriented toward 
the work and not the person of Father, Son, and 
Spirit... For Luther what God does is more important 
than who God is .. . As Lutherans reassess the rela- 
lationship between Son and Spirit, as they grapple 
with problems such as the filioque clause, they will be 
thinking not simply about what God does . . . but 
who God is. This may well be the next reformation 
within the church that is always being reformed.” 

i^Stortz: paper presented to the NCCC-USA Consultation on the Holy 
Spirit, Boston, Oct 1985, p. 22; revised in “Let the Spirit Come,” p. 81-103. 
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Such a welcome statement makes it very clear that the difiScult 
and often contentious debate surrounding the filioque question 
can, by God’s infinite patience and grace, produce significant 
steps towards true unity within the divided body of Christendom. 


IV. 

In conclusion I would simply summarize some of the key 
points I have tried to bring out in this paper. 

The chief argument for the relevance and the active reten¬ 
tion of the Nicene Creed within the Church and its mission 
today has to do with its enduring soteriological value as the most 
authoritative (because most biblical) of all confessional state¬ 
ments. For the Creed confirms the scripturally revealed truth, 
“startling, even shocking” as it may be, that the man Jesus is 
personally identical with the eternally begotten Son of God, 
the second Person of the Holy Trinity. This it does by reproduc¬ 
ing in confessional form the “pattern of revelation”—the 
“katabatic-anabatic” movement of humiliation and exaltation- 
found in liturgical and kerygmatic passages throughout the 
New Testament. 

This pattern of revelation, therefore, through which God 
realizes his saving economia within the world, makes it clear 
that christology can have substance only insofar as it issues 
directly from trinitarian theology. For only God himself, in the 
Person of the eternally begotten Son, can assume human nature 
with its manifold existential properties, and “deify” (Lutherans 
would say “sanctify”) that nature by liberating the children of 
God from death, endowing them with the grace of the Spirit, 
and through his ascension enabling them to participate in his 
own glorification. 

Trinitarian theology itself, however, must conform to God’s 
self-revelation. It must begin with the apostolic witness to the 
active, loving and saving presence within history of Father, Son 
and Spirit. Only on this basis can it proceed to delve into the 
ultimate mystery of the immanent Trinity. But such delving 
must itself be guided and informed by the paradosis or tradition 
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of the Christian community. To the mind of the ancient Church 
that produced the Nicene Creed, reflection upon the nature of 
the Godhead and the interrelationships of the divine Persons 
was guided both by tradition and by the living presence and 
inspiration of the Holy Spirit within the conciliar assembly. The 
Creed, then, although produced in a climate of polemic, was 
received and promulgated not only as a “legitimate” interpreta¬ 
tion of Scripture, but also as the authoritative statement of faith 
of the One, Holy, Catholic and Apostolic Church. Its authority 
was understood to derive solely from God himself, who in the 
Person of the Spirit guided formulation of the Creed and “pre¬ 
sented” it, as it were, as a true reflection of the inner life of the 
Trinity and of its saving work within the world. To the Ortho¬ 
dox mind, this understanding of the inspired quality of the 
Creed, that faithfully reflects divine truth through human lan¬ 
guage and concepts, gives it a timeless relevance and explains 
why it is still considered to be an indispensable expression of 
the Church’s faith. 

Recent study of the filioque issue has gone far to deepen 
the pneumatological reflection of our respective traditions and 
to draw us together towards a common appreciation and com¬ 
mon proclamation of our shared trinitarian faith. Orthodox 
theologians have come to a new appreciation of Augustine’s 
teaching, and they now generally acknowledge that neither he 
nor the Latin tradition as such posited the Son as a “second 
and equal cause.” Through a more nuanced approach to the 
theme of “double procession,” they can accept that Augus¬ 
tine never intended to question either the consubstantiality of 
the three Persons or the monarchy of the Father as the principal 
source and cause of the other two hypostases. As a result, some 
Orthodox specialists in the area have recently stressed the posi¬ 
tive value of the filioque: to affirm the participation of the Son 
in the eternal as well as the temporal manifestation of the Spirit; 
to recover the western emphasis on the Spirit as the bond of 
love between the Father and the Son, an idea taken up and 
developed in the East by Gregory Palamas; and to underscore 
the mutual interaction of Father and Son in the Pentecostal out¬ 
pouring of the Spirit upon the Church.*® 

i®Bobrinskoy, op. cit p. 141-143. 
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For their part, western Protestant and Catholic theologians 
are becoming increasingly appreciative of the richness of their 
own trinitarian teachings by virtue of the modern filioque debate. 
They show growing appreciation for contemporary Orthodox 
positions, based on the reflection of Greek Fathers such as 
Gregory of Nyssa and Gregory of Cyprus, that attribute to the 
Son a central role in the eternal bringing forth of the Spirit by 
the act of ekphansis or “manifestation.” And most important, 
they express a concern to reintegrate into the trinitarian theology 
of their respective confessions affirmations that are consistent 
with the Nicene confession concerning the immanent Trinity, 
God in his innermost being. 

As the debate continues, both “camps” will need to make 
certain concessions. The Orthodox must carefully re-evaluate 
their traditional charges that the filioque 1) subordinates the 
Spirit to the Father and Son, 2) vitiates the monarchy of the 
Father as the unique “cause” of divine life, 3) leads to ecclesias¬ 
tical heresy and papal dogma, 4) de-personalizes the Spirit, 
making of him a dynamis more appropriate to quasi-sectarian 
charismatic groups than to the liturgical-sacramental community 
of the Church, etc. To just what extent, they must ask, in the 
practical existence and piety of the western Church, has the 
filioque played a role that renders it unacceptable to the Ortho¬ 
dox? Can it or can it not, from an Orthodox point of view, be 
accepted as a theologoumenon, a legitimate theological opinion 
but without the weight of dogmatic authority? Questions such 
as these need further, serious and concerted reflection on the 
part of Orthodox theologians. 

The burden, however, falls especially on our western 
brethren. For the real problem with the filioque is one of ecclesial 
authority. No one today questions the fact that the clause was 
interpolated arbitrarily by a local synod into the normative 
confessional formula of the universal Church. Whatever its 
merits or shortcomings, such an interpolation does violence to 
the very nature and function of the Creed. Therefore the Ortho¬ 
dox can only request that all Christian Churches affirm, as did 
Pope John-Paul II in 1981, that the authentic form of the 
Creed is the uninterpolated version, and that they act in conse¬ 
quence by removing the filioque clause altogether. 
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Such a request, however, should be accompanied by serious 
effort on the part of Orthodox theologians to pursue their study 
of the history of the debate and to discover the value inherent 
in the western position. Approached with mutual good will 
and in a common, dedicated quest for truth, the filioque may 
yet prove to be less a bone of contention than a focal point 
around which eastern and western traditions can meet in a 
common faith and a common witness. 

The basis for that meeting, however, remains the Symbol 
of Faith of the ancient, undivided Church. And that fact alone 
makes clear the enduring value and “relevance” of the Nicene 
Creed. 
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The Christology of Leontius of Jerusalem 
Monophysite or Chalcedonian? 


Kenneth Paul Wesche 


Introduction 

In the first half of the sixth century there evolved par¬ 
ticularly in the camp of Byzantine theologians faithful to Chal- 
cedon a conscientious effort to demonstrate the unity of under¬ 
standing hidden beneath the terminological differences of St 
Cyril and Chalcedon. Leontius of Jerusalem, a member of 
Justinian’s court writing between the years 538-544,^ was one 
of the most outstanding theologians engaged in this effort. But, 
together with the christological synthesis he represents, he has 
been largely ignored, or else he has shared in the negative 
assessment generally given by modern scholars to this Cyrillian 
interpretation of Chalcedon.^ This is not an inconsequential 
matter since one’s assessment of this christological synthesis in¬ 
volves the real meaning of Chalcedon and, consequently, one’s 
understanding of Christian Tradition. Before turning directly 
to our topic, we must briefly address this negative assessment 
given to the synthesis Leontius represents. 

St Cyril had used synonymously the terms physis (nature) 
and hypostasis to affirm against Nestorius the Nicene faith that 
the Son of God was the subject of the incarnation.® But St 
Cyril’s language lacked coherency of expression since physis 

^For a biographical sketch of Leontius, and a chronology of his literary 
activity, see Marcel Richard, “L6once de Jerusalem et Leonce de Byzance,” 
Melanges de sciences religieuses 1 (1944), pp. 45-47. 

^See in particular Charles Moeller, “Le Chalc6donisme et le n€o- 
Chalcedonisme en Orient de 451 a la fin du Vie si^cle,” in Grillmeier and 
Bacht, Das Konzil von Chalkedon I (Wurzburg, 1951), pp. 687 and 701-720. 

Cyril’s formula was, “One physis (or hypostasis) of God the Word 
incarnate,” which he derived from the Apollinarian forgery, “Ad Jovianum,” 
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was used differently to indicate both the concrete subject, or 
“who,” and the “stuff,” or constitutive essence, leading to the 
ambiguous formula, “one nature composed out of two natures.” 
Chalcedon synthesized the language and thought of Pope Leo I 
and Cyril, and moored the terms physis and hypostasis to a 
fixed frame of reference; the Son of God is one hypostasis in 
two natures, and two natures in one hypostasis.^ 

In the predominantly Antiochene interpretation of Chal¬ 
cedon immediately following the Council, however, Chalcedon’s 
definition was interpreted apart from certain contested writings 
of St Cyril, in particular in his letter to Succensus and his letter 
to Nestorius which included the 12 Chapters, both of which 
had been ratified at Ephesus.® Cyril’s 12 Chapters were espe¬ 
cially important, for they concisely summed up the principles 
of his christology, including the doctrine of the hypostatic 
union,® the term Theotokos,^ and theopaschism.® On the basis 

believing it to have been written by St Athanasius. The text of the letter is 
in Hans Lietzmann, Apollinaris von Laodicea und seine Schule (Tubingen, 
1904), pp. 250-53. The formula itself is found on p. 251, lines 1-2. The 
Apollinarian forgeries were uncovered in the 6th century by John, bishop 
of Scythopolis (530-550). On Cyril’s use of the term hypostasis, see M. 
Richard, “L’introduction du mot hypostase dans la theologie de Tincarnation,” 
Melanges de sciences religieuses 2 (1945), pp. 12-17. 

^The Greek text of the Chalcedonian definition of faith is found in 
Edward Schwartz, ed., Acta Conciliorum Oecumenicorum. (Strasbourg: 
1914ff). Tom. II, Vol. I. 1-3, pp. [325f.]. 

5The principle exponent of this line of defense was Theodoret of C^rus, 
who had vehemently contested Cyril in the Nestorian controversy. In his 
letter to John of Agea, Theodoret explains Chalcedon’s meaning of hypostasis 
by taking the term to indicate any particular whole that may include one or 
several complete subjects, a christological application of hypostasis Cyril could 
not have accepted. (Marcel Richard, “La lettre de Theodoret a Jean d’£g6es,” 
Minora Opera II. Tumhout, Brepols, Leuven: University Press, 1977. [48], 
p. 416f.) 

®The second Chapter (or Anathema): “If anyone shall not confess that 
the Word of God the Father is united hypostatically to flesh, and that with 
that flesh of his own, he is one only Christ both God and man at the same 
time: let him be anathema.” (This and the following citations of the Anathemas 
are given an English translation and commentary in Philip Schaff and Henry 
Wace, eds., Nicene post-Nicene Fathers of the Christian Church [2nd series] 
Vol. XIV [Grand Rapids, Michigan: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Company], 

pp. 207-218.) 

rrhe first Chapter: “If anyone will not confess that the Emmanuel is 
very God, and that therefore the Holy Virgin is Theotokos, inasmuch as in 
the flesh she bore the Word of God made flesh: let him be anathema.” 

®The 12th Chapter: “Whoever shall not recognize that the Word of 
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of this virtual rejection of St Cyril, the so-called “monophysites” 
supported their charge that Chalcedon had betrayed the Faith 
of Nicaea to Nestorius.® 

Leontius of Jerusalem was among those who believed that 
Chalcedon was faithful to the Nicene Faith of St Cyril, and 
that only a synthesis uncovering the genuine unity of meaning 
between Cyril and Chalcedon could safely conduct one between 
the two extremes of Nestorianism and Eutychian monophysitism. 
Consequently, he believed that such a synthesis alone was 
properly Chalcedonian and truly Cyrillian. 

To describe this christological synthesis, some modern 
scholars have coined the term “neo-Chalcedonian,” which is 
intended to suggest that the distinguishing marks of this synthesis 
constitute “a new interpretation of the theology of Chalcedon, 
opposed on some point to a more ancient form of this theology,” 
and that the theologians involved in this movement form a 
“school” of Chalcedonians “who decided to revise the attitude 
of their party to certain contested writings and formulas of St 
Cyril, and after some resistance, managed to impose their view¬ 
point on the whole of orthodoxy.”^® This clearly suggests that 
the attempt to interpret Chalcedon in light of the “contested 
writings” of St Cyril is foreign to Chalcedon. Such an under¬ 
standing, however, seems either to forget or to ignore the fact 
that precisely these writings of Cyril were ratified at Ephesus 

God suffered in the flesh, that he was crucified in the flesh, and that likewise 
in that same flesh he tasted death and that he is become the first born of 
the dead: let him be anathema.” 

®The monophysites were so-called because they rejected the “in two 
natures” formula of Chalcedon in favor of Cyril’s “One nature of God the 
Word incarnate.” See Josef Lebon’s monumental study, Le monophysitisme 
s^virien, Etude historique, litteraire et thiologique sur la resistance mono- 
physite au concile de Chalcedoine jusqu*d la constitution de VEglise Jacobite 
(Louvain: Louvain University Press, 1909). A helpful discussion on the 
term monophysite is given in particular on pp. xxiiff. Lebon gives a briefer 
study in Grillmeier-Bacht, Das Konzil von Chalkedon I (Wurzburg, 1951) 
entitled, “Le christologie du monophysisme syrien,” pp. 425-580. 

i®Marcel Richard, “Le neo-Chalcedonisme,” MSlanges de sciences 
religieuses 3 (1946), pp. 157f and 156. The term “neo-Chalcedonian” itself 
was first suggested by J. Lebon in Le monophysitisme siverien, Moeller finds 
the first “neo-Chalcedonian” in Nephalius of Alexandria, a converted 
Antiochene at the beginning of the sixth century: see Moeller’s article, “Un 
representant de la christologie n6o-Chalcedonienne au debut du sixieme 
sieclc en Orient, Nephalius d’Alexandrie,” Revue d*histoire Ecclisiastique 40 
(1944-45), pp. 73-140. 
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in 431.“ Consequently, no defense of Chalcedon can be con¬ 
sidered properly Chalcedonian that does not incorporate them 
into its theological understanding.*^ 

In line with the assumptions inherent in the term “neo- 
Chalcedonian,” some very notable scholars have suggested that 
in the christology of Leontius of Jerusalem one finds a latent 
monophysitism that characterizes “neo-Chalcedonianism” in 
general. This latent monophysitism will manifest itself fully 
in the theology of the monothelites in the seventh century. The 
most responsible treatment of this interpretation is represented 
by the late Charles Moeller who locates the tendency towards 
monophysitism in the two-fold definition of hypostasis utilized 
by the “neo-Chalcedonians.”*® This two-fold definition is drawn 
from the definition given to hypostasis by St Basil of Caesarea, 
namely, that the hypostasis is made up of concrete properties 
such as size, and color, which is added to the distinctively neo- 
Chalcedonian definition of hypostasis as that which exists by 
itself. The susceptibility of this two-fold definition of hypostasis 
to monophysitism is revealed by the following consideration: 
if hypostasis is defined as concrete characteristics such as size 
and color, and if the human nature of Jesus has no hypostasis, 
then obviously the human nature of Jesus has no size or color 
or any other concrete characteristics. It has disappeared!*^ 

Moeller raises a most important diflBculty. However, the 
fact that the Ecumenical Council of 553 (which was confirmed 
by Pope Vigilius and the popes after him, in spite of continued 
opposition in some Latin-speaking provinces) ratified the chris- 
tological synthesis of Cyril and Chalcedon, and that Chalcedon 
itself hailed St Cyril as the teacher of the Church, and that even 
Cyril’s contested writings were confirmed at Ephesus, refuses 

H, M. Diepen points out in his essay, “Les douze anathematismes 
au Concile d’fiphese et jusqu’en 519,” Revue Thomiste 55 (1955), pp. 
300-38. Diepen concludes, “Neo-Chalcedonism was not a new doctrine, only 
a change of tactics, prompted by the ambiguous conclusions drawn from the 
moderation of St Leo and the fathers of Chalcedon” (p. 338). 

i^The theological and historical inaccuracy of the term “neo-Chalce- 
doK,*an” is given a sufficiently thorough treatment in Patrick Gray’s The 
Defense of Chalcedon in the East (451-553). Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1979. 

i^See his two articles, ‘Textes ‘Monophysites’ de Leonce de Jerusalem,” 
Ephemerides Theologicae Lovanienses 27 (1951), pp. 467-482, in particular 
p. 469; and “Le Chalcedonisme et le n6o-Chalcedonisme,” pp, 649 and 698. 
i4“Textes ‘Monophysites/” p. 469; cf, “Le Chalc6donisme,” p. 698. 
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to let the assumptions hidden in the term “neo-Chalcedonian” 
rest, for in this historical light “neo-Chalcedonianism” is re¬ 
vealed to stand in the mainstream of the Ecumenical Tradition/® 

This raises the question; is not the attempt to reconcile 
two different terminologies itself the product of a more funda¬ 
mental theological understanding? And if we enter into that 
theological understanding, do we find ourselves at the heart of 
Chalcedon, or off to one side that directs us away from Chal- 
cedon towards “monophysitism”? 

Since Leontius is the most outstanding representative of 
“neo-Chalcedonianism,” an assessment of his fidelity to Chal¬ 
cedon provides also an assessment of the term neo-Chalcedoni¬ 
anism, Our concern is to study his explication of hypostasis and 
physis in order to address the charge that because his chris- 
tological principles fail to preserve the integrity of Christ’s 
human nature, his christology is latently monophysite. Ul¬ 
timately, however, our concern is the very meaning of 
Chalcedon itself. 


I. The Hypostasis as the Underlying Subject or 
Foundation of Being 

The extant Leontian corpus includes two works entitled 
Contra Monophysitas and Adversus Nestorianos.^^ Both were 
originally parts of a larger single work, part of which has been 
lost. Our analysis draws chiefly from the Ad. Nest, which gives 
in more detail the philosophical framework of Leontius’ notion 
of hypostasis. Our study of Leontius’ notion of hypostasis may 
begin with a pasage from Adv. Nest. II. 1 which follows an 

i^Though I cannot subscribe to Aloys Grillmeier’s overall treatment of 
“neo-Chalcedonianism,” there is a point of agreement in his remark that, “As 
a terminological synthesis neo-Chalcedonianism is out of date; as a chris- 
tological synthesis it is always our concern.” (“Der neu-Chalkedonismus. Um 
die Berechtigung eines neuen Kapitals in der Dogmengeschichte,” reprinted 
in Mit ihm und in ihm. Chrisiologische Forschungen und Perspektiven. 
Freiburg-Basel-Vienna: Herder, 1975, p. 385.) 

i®The text of these works is reprinted in J. P. Migne’s Pafrologiae 
Graecae, Vols. 86 i and ii (Paris, 1865), cols. 1400A-1901A. Though in the 
second place in Migne, the C. Mon. was written first. For a critical literary 
analysis of the Leontian corpus, see M. Richard, “L6once de Jerusalem et 
Leonce de Byzance,” pp. 38-39. 
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extended acount of the different ways in which the term 
hypostasis is used.” 

Immediately before coming to a notion of hypostasis that 
can be applied christologically, Leontius presents a definition of 
hypostasis that recalls Theodoret of Cyrus: “Hypostasis can 
refer to the coming together of individual prosopa of the same 
essence, or of different essence.”*® This definition he considers 
unsuitable for describing the incarnation of the Logos. For 
that, he intends a different definition of hypostasis, which he 
describes in the following way:*® 

“Hypostasis also refers to when particular, dif¬ 
ferent natures, together with their properties but not 
their prosopa, come together (xivSv ouveXffouaSv 
(pOosoov &ia(|)6pcov I&ikcov) in union in the same 
thing under one existence (6(j)’ ev ardaiq). That is 
to say, there occurs a particular (Y^vr|Ta( xiq) 
‘standing together’ (a6axaaiq) which belongs to 
one single individual (dvoq povou <5cx6pou). 

“It is also generally agreed that hypostasis refers 
to the coming together not of different natures, but 
of many particular properties (Ibicopdcxcov pspi- 
kGv) by themselves, from all of which is constituted 
one universal property in one particular subject (^v 
xivi C-rtoKEipevo ivf), or in one single nature. 

“So then, hypostasis is called existence (oxd- 
aiq = condition, position, or standing), or ‘existing 
together’ (a6oxaoi<;) which is conceived in a par¬ 
ticular subiect either in simplicity or in composition, 
either in that which is particular (ISiKf)) or that 
which is common as in the Godhead, either in one 
nature by itself or in several united together, provided 
that they are in one existence (OTtdp^ei). The hypos¬ 
tasis may be constituted of particular properties, or 

i^Cols. 1525C-1532A; in particular cols. 1529C-1532C. Marcel Richard 
finds here the heart of Leontius’ notion of hypostasis: “Ldonce de Jerusalem 
et Leonce de Byzance,” p. 61. 

»*1529B 14f. 

191529C 4-D 4. 
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of [one] common property as in the case of one 

particular individual.” 

Several observations can be made. First, in reference to 
the definition of hypostasis that he rejected immediately be¬ 
fore turning to this one—which referred the term hypostasis to 
the coming together of several prosopa—Leontius explicitly 
states that when the term hypostasis refers to the coming to¬ 
gether of several natures, it does not include the coming together 
of their prosopa. 

Second, one should note carefully that the term hypostasis 
itself is not the coming together of natures, or of properties, 
but it is itself that in which the ordaiq or oOaxaaiq is ob¬ 
served. In other words, hypostasis itself is not a union or a 
coming together, but it is that in which the union or coming 
together takes place. Consider for example the terms used to 
describe the hypostasis. That in which several things—natures 
with their properties, or properties without their natures—come 
together is one particular subject (xivi CmoKEi^rivcp svi); it 
is one single indivisible, that is individual (eTq ^6voq dto- 
^oq). In other words, though the hypostasis may be constituted 
of several different natures or properties, Leontius describes 
the hypostasis itself as one indivisible subject. 

Third, in the case of natures coming together, the properties 
are associated with the natures, not the hypostasis. And even 
in the case of properties coming together without their natures, 
they do not constitute the hypostasis, but one universal property 
that is in the hypostasis. 

Already we have uncovered some basic characteristics of 
h5^ostasis: it may be constituted of several natures, or one 
nature, of several properties or one. Its constitution may be 
simple or composite, it may be particular or common; but the 
hypostasis itself is simple and not composite. It is that in which 
the simple or composite constitution is observed and as such 
it is distinguishable in thought from the nature and its properties. 

Leontius shows this more clearly as he continues his 
exposition 


201529D 4-1532B 3. 
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“So the term hypostasis as such refers quite 
properly and appropriately to all of these things that 
pertain to the ‘existing together.’ And the indivisible 
subject (t6 OiroKsip.evov da:op.ov), which is dis¬ 
tinguished from all those of the same or different 
species by the mark of particularity (15ik6v), indi¬ 
cates by the number of each prosopon that the par¬ 
ticular in itself (t65£ ti kocO^’ iocuTfjv), is a kind 
of ‘standing away from’ (dnoaTaoiq), and is distin¬ 
guished from essences in that essences are indistinct. 

For this reason, I suppose, the fathers called the same 
thing ‘prosopon.’ 

“Now the term hypostasis is called by other terms 
such as essence and nature because it is that which 
supports, or underlies any plurality; it is not believed 
to refer to accidents which have no existence by 
themselves, but it is understood to subsist by itself 
(6(|)’ iauTfjq ioTocvai); ... and the term h5q)os- 
tasis, together with the terms prosopon and physis, 
indicates the concrete, underlying reality which each 
of the other terms suppose.” 

Together with the other passage a definite image of 
hypostasis begins to emerge. In the other passage, Leontius 
states that the term hypostasis may refer to those instances when 
several different, particular (IbiKal) natures come together. 
Here the hypostasis, too, is said to be distinguished by the mark 
of particularity (15ik6v). Both natures and hypostasis can be 
particular—with this distinction however: though the hypos¬ 
tasis is particular, it is not a particular nature. 

John the Grammarian (writing against Severus between 
514-518) cited the customary definition of hypostasis as “noth¬ 
ing other than the essence with properties.”®* This is no different 
than what Leontius says in another pasage: “The hypostaseis 
are natures with properties.”®® But Leontius gives the definition 
more precise meaning. Note, when one describes the hypos¬ 
tasis as a nature with properties, the mind conceptually moves 
from nature to hypostasis. The model of being presented to the 

212948A 9. 

221485B 5. 
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mind shows nature as the foundation of being; add a few proper¬ 
ties to the nature and one has produced the individual. 

But Leontius means something quite different. The hypos¬ 
tasis is not to be identified with the nature or the properties; it 
is conceptually distinguished from them, and it is not produced 
by them. In short, the hypostasis itself is the foundation and 
not the product of being: it is the CmoKalp-EVov itpaypa, “the 
underlying reality,” or if you will, the “real subject.” 

Consequently, our notion of hypostasis acquires a solidity, 
an independence it would not otherwise have. Distinguished 
from nature and properties, the hypostasis is an indivisible sub¬ 
ject, it is particular, and is distinct from other particulars. 
Leontius has not abandoned the Cappadocian definition of 
hypostasis as to t5iov; but it would be truer to say that he has 
brought it into much sharper focus,®* altering its descriptive 
function to bring it in accord with his own general account of 
hypostasis. Leontius does not in fact have in mind two defini¬ 
tions of hypostasis. Since the hypostasis is not the union itself, 
but that which underlies the union, the hypostasis is the same 
whether it unites one or more natures and/or properties.®^ 
Leontius elsewhere likens the hypostasis to an indivisible point. 
Though a point can be made more complex by additions to it, 
it cannot be diminished to nothing since in the end, it is ab¬ 
solutely simple, and is not constituted of parts.®* 

Leontius has led us to an understanding of being in which 
being is “essentially” personal, and in the process he has re¬ 
vealed the distinctive character of a Christian anthropology. If 
we were to construct a philosophy of man on the basis of the 
description thus far, we might give as a preliminary principle 
that persons, or hypostaseis, are indivisible subjects incapable 
of absorption or destruction. This is a radically different doc¬ 
trine from, say. Eastern mystical philosophy in which the person 
or self is “nothing” but a manifestation of the Divine pleroma 
destined for mystical re-absorption in the Divine. 

2*Contra Richard, “L^once de Jerusalem,” p. 61. 

2*This is a subtle correction of Richard’s exegesis (“L6once de J6rusaleni,” 
p. 61), in which he suggests two definitions of hypostasis: the one refers 
to the union of natures without prosopa, the other to the union of properties 
without natures. 

2Mdv. Nest. 1.42; col. 15010 10-13. 
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At this point, however, the careful reader may be troubled 
by the trinitarian implications presented by this notion of hypos¬ 
tasis. Moeller very perceptively observed that when we apply 
the notion of hypostasis as “that which exists by itself’ to the 
doctrine of the Trinity, we have produced three gods; that is 
to say, three particular divine existences.*® If the hypostasis in 
Leontius’ christological exposition is the foundation of being, 
the underlying subject, are there not three particular founda¬ 
tions or sources of the divine essence? The first key to unlocking 
this difficulty is the conceptual distinction maintained by 
Leontius between hypostasis and physis such that the hypos¬ 
tasis is a particular, but not a particular nature. This moves 
our examination to focus on the relationship between hypos¬ 
tasis and physis as it is specifically applied to the hypostasis 
as the foundation of being. This in turn will show how Leontius 
is able to maintain the full integrity of Christ’s human nature 
even though it has no human hypostasis. 


II. The Hypostasis as Particular 

Leontius’ opponents, both Nestorian and monophysite, 
apply the ancient dictum, “There is no nature without its 
hypostasis,” on the basis of a one-to-one correspondence be¬ 
tween hypostasis and physis; and so: “Hypostaseis,” his op- 
pents say, “are nothing other than particular natures; so if we 
say that the two natures [in Christ], are particular, or at least 
one of them, that is the humanity, then we should understand 
that there are also two hypostases, since we have agreed that 
the divine hypostasis already exists.”*^ 

Leontius rejects this understanding of h)rpostasis because 
of its implications for the doctrine of the Trinity: “If the 
hypostaseis are nothing but particular essences, and it is said 
that there are three hypostaseis of the Holy Trinity, then you 
must also say there are three essences. And so you have in¬ 
sinuated by your blasphemy three gods into the dispensation 
[of our Lord].”*® In an earlier passage he points out the 

*«“Textes ‘Monophysites,’” p. 468. 

^fAdv. Nest, n.6: col. 1548D 3-7. 

28/W4., col. 1549B 1-6. 
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impact which the understanding of hypostasis as a particular 
nature has both on the doctrine of the Trinity and on Christ: 
“Either you believe there are three essences, or one divine 
hypostasis; and in the second place, if we say two natures in 
the Lord, then we must also say two hypostaseis.”^® 

Leontius’ opponents go on to ask: “If, since the manhood 
subsists in the Divine Logos, the manhood does not have its 
own hypostasis, how, if he comes to exist in him, does the 
manhood have his own nature? And yet, if the man has his 
own nature, surely he also has his own hypostasis!”®* To which 
Leontius responds:®^ 

“Since natures, both like and unlike, are dis¬ 
tinguished and united not by definition, but by the 
number of natures (that is to say, each nature is 
distinguished from other natures, whether like or 
unlike, by numbering them), we have made the term 
hypostasis indicate the union of those natures that are 
dissimilar, and the distinction of those that are the 
same since the hypostasis is, properly speaking, a 
distinct particular (Tiq) and an individual that stands 
by itself (dTT6aToccu<;) in relation to another in¬ 
dividual. 

“Now if objects which are similar are so by 
nature, and if objects which are dissimilar are sep¬ 
arated from one another by their natures, well this 
obviously does not pertain to definition, but to exist¬ 
ence itself, for hj^postaseis are maintained by that 
[principle] whereby they are distinct, and in that 
they are distinct, they cannot be united. So if the man¬ 
hood [of Christ =t6v dh/dpcoirov] has its own par¬ 
ticular hypostasis, and if in fact the hypostasis is that 
which separates him from the [Divine Logos], then 
how can he be united to the Divine Logos? 

“So then, since the hypostasis [of Christ] is sep¬ 
arated from all other men who exist outside of him, 
and natures can be united to one another without 

Nest. 1.6: col. 1420C 13-15. 
t^OAdv. Nest. II.7: col. 1549D 1-4. 
si/tid., cols. 1549D 7-1552B 7. 
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confusion in a hypostasis in which their proper defini¬ 
tions are not destroyed by the other; then to exist in 
distinction and separation from every nature does not 
belong to the principle of nature but to the principle 
of hypostasis. 

“Surely the human nature is not prevented from 
being united to the nature of the Divine Logos since it 
remains nature as such and shows its natural defini¬ 
tion even in the union! But it is impossible that a 
hypostasis should be united to another hypostasis 
for then two hypostaseis, that is to say, [two] ‘stand¬ 
ings away from another’ (dcitooTdaEK;) would be 
maintained; but this being separate from others is 
the most intimate property of individuals.” 

Being distinct is the most intimate characteristic of the 
hypostasis in that it belongs to hypostaseis differently than it 
belongs to natures: hypostaseis cannot be united, but different 
natures can. The human nature in Christ is a particular nature 
but this does not make it a hypostasis in any way, neither by 
relation nor by definition, since the hypostasis is not a par¬ 
ticular nature, but the particular indivisible subject, conceptually 
distinguishable from its constitution, that receives whatever 
natures or properties it assumes. 

And so, Leontius’ notion of hypostasis does not involve 
him in tri-theism since the divine hypostasis of Christ is not a 
particular nature, but a particular indivisible subject, the Divine 
Logos, who possesses in common with the other divine hypos¬ 
taseis the one divine nature. Indeed, when one enters into the 
vision of Leontius’ dogmatic, one immediately sees that the 
hypostasis is “open.” The divine hypostaseis, though distinct, 
are not closed off from one another: they all possess the one, 
same nature—as Leontius describes it, all three hypostaseis enjoy 
absolutely one existence.®* In a mystical paradox, we understand 
that the hypostaseis possess one another while remaining distinct, 
or better: “The absolute character of their difference implies an 

82Mto(v Oitap^iv: Adv. Nest. V1I.4; col. 1768C 10, further proving that 
“to exist by itself,” since Leontius uses the notion to describe the divine 
nature as well as each divine hypostasis, is descriptive of the whole mystery 
of the Tri-une hypostatic God; in other words, the mystery of the ^vine 
hypostasis cannot be known apart from the mystery of the Tri-une God. 
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absolute identity.”®* Leontius defines the “tri-unity”®^ of God 
in relation to the Father: He is the one from whom the Son 
is generated and from whom the Holy Spirit proceeds.®® So 
there are not three sources of the Trinity, but one: the Father 
who is the source both of the essence and the hypostaseis. 
Leontius’ dogmatic resists being restricted to a conceptual form 
of knowledge which must continually oppose unity and diver¬ 
sity of the Monad and Triad; it serves, rather to signify the 
mystery of the Tri-unity.®* 

The vision of Leontius’ dogmatic, moreover, reveals that 
in the divine hypostaseis the divine nature itself is “open”; 
God is “personal,” not an abstract “idea” or “essence.” He is 
not closed in on himself, bound within the limits of his own 
essence in eternal self-contemplation, but “by nature” he is 
“open,” continually giving himself to man through his divine 
“natural” energies, capable of being known fuUy in mystic 
communion. 

The trinitarian dogma of hypostasis is of a piece with its 
christological application. Distinguished from natures and prop¬ 
erties, indivisible in itself and as the underlying subject, this 
means first of all that the divine hypostasis of the Logos cannot 
be joined or united to another hypostasis since there would 
then be two foundations, two indivisible subjects in Christ, 
which is impossible. But second, because the hypostasis is open, 
it is able to receive other natures and/or properties without 
experiencing a change in itself. If it were a particular nature, 
it would be closed in on itself: there could only be in Christ 
an assembling of independent prosopa or h5^ostaseis with their 
natures, each nature possessing its own independent subjective 
center. As such the human nature could be affected only by 
an operation exterior to itself—as for example the Thomistic 
category of “created grace”—because it would be blocked from 
God by its own hypostasis. 


3®See the very important discussion of Vladimir Lossky in, In the Image 
and Likeness of God (Crestwood, NY; SVS Press, 1974), “liie Theological 
Notion of the Human Person,** especially pp. 112-115. 

34See Lossky, p. 113. 

^^Adv. Nest 1.20: col. 1485B 10-11. 

36See Lossky, p. 113. 
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III. The Hypostasis as Composite 

In the context of the hypostasis as simple and indivisible, 
what does Leontius mean when he speaks of the “composite 
hypostasis” of Christ? For Leontius this term properly refers 
to the natural properties that exist in the hypostasis. Its explana¬ 
tion is rooted in the notion that the hypostasis is conceptually 
distinguished from its constitution as the foundation and prin¬ 
ciple of existence.®^ 

Leontius’ position can be best explained in contrast to 
his opponents’, whose understanding of the “composite hypos¬ 
tasis” is rooted in the one-to-one correspondence they assume 
between hypostasis and physis. Acordingly, they understand 
that, “Whatever is united with something else to produce one 
living nature or hypostasis becomes a part of that nature or 
hypostasis.”®® In other words, they maintain that the hypostasis 
is itself the product of its parts. Consequently, a hypostasis 
constituted of more than one nature or property is itself 
“composite.”®® 

So if the one hypostasis of Christ is constituted of two 
natures, then Leontius, so his opponents argue, is guilty of teach¬ 
ing the coming together of the divine and human natures to 
produce a new composite physis or hypostasis." Leontius’ de- 

an example of this, see Adv. Nest, n.6 and 8: cols. 1421A 9-1432D 
12 where Leontius gives a complicated analysis of the ontological relationship 
between hypostasis and physis in which he demonstrates that the natures and 
their properties are not identical to the hypostasis; that is to say, the hypostasis 
is not the product of the coming together of its natures and properties, but is 
that in which the natures and their properties come together. 

^Adv. Nest, 1.6: col. 1420B 1-3. TOe same argument is given again in 
Adv. Nest. 1.8: col. 1432A 7ff. 

3^And of course, each complete nature within any particular hypostasis 
possesses its own hypostasis, and is called an “enhypostasis” because it is 
“in” another (larger) hypostasis. Leontius’ notion of “enhypostasis” con¬ 
stitutes subject matter for a separate study. The notion of “enhypostasis” is 
addressed in Adv, Nest 11.13 and 14: cols. 1560A 1-1568B 13. 

^Of^ontius distinguishes himself from the Severians in Adv. Nest. 1.6: 
especially col. 1421A 1-9: “If you were to argue against those who say 
one nature has been produced from the combination of two natures, your 
argument would have some force to it; but since you dare to charge us 
with the same thing when we confess that one hypostasis, and not one 
nature, has been produced from the composition, well, how is it that we 
just heard you saying that whatever is united to produce [this one nature or 
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fense against this charge is based on the distinction he assumes 
between hypostasis and physis in which the hypostasis is the 
foundation, not the product, of its constitution 

“The union is of natures in the hypostasis, that 
is to say, there is a union of one nature with the other, 
but from these natures there has not been produced a 
composite nature, since they are not united by con¬ 
fusion, nor is there a union of hypostaseis since the 
union is not of hypostaseis. But the properties of the 
hypostasis of the Logos have become more composite, 
since it accumulates more properties in itself along 
with its own simple properties after the incarnation, 
which proves that neither his nature nor his hypostasis 
is composite or mutable.” 

The divine hypostasis of the Logos, which is already com¬ 
posite since it possesses more than one simple property,^ be¬ 
comes more composite through the addition of the properties 
of the human nature so that in the Logos’ one, simple hypos¬ 
tasis the combined properties of the divine and human natures 
that have been united are displayed. The hypostasis itself, how¬ 
ever, is simple, indivisible, and immutable. 

We may now understand what Leontius means when he 
cites the customary definition of hypostasis: “The hypostaseis 
are natures with properties.”*^ The hypostasis is the underlying 

hypostasis] is itself an essential part of this hypostasis?” “An essential part, 
etc.,” i.e., the hypostasis itself is the product of, and identical to, its parts. 

NesL 1.20: col. 1485D 2-10. 

^In the same passage, Leontius shows that the hypostases of the Divine 
Beings, though themselves simple, possess several properties: “If you believe 
that the hypostasis is simple because it possesses one nature and one simple 
property, or [if you believe the hypostasis is simple because, though it may 
possess] however many natures there may be, the one property alone is 
simple, then the one hypostasis of this particular will not be simple, nor 
[the hypostases] of the Divine Beings themselves. For the Father begets the 
Logos, and he himself is unbegotten; and he is the one from whom the Holy 
Spirit proceeds; and the Logos is the Son who is begotten and the one through 
whom the Holy Spirit proceeds. These several simple properties are of the 
same hypostasis, all of which are understood at the same time to be one 
composite property, whether of the hypostasis of the Father, or of the Son.” 
(Col. 1485BC.) 

«1485B 5. 
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subject; it is simple, immutable, and non-composite. It is not 
identical to, or the product of, the natures and properties that 
constitute it, but it is the foundation and principle of their 
existence. Distinguished in thought from its own constitution, 
it is “open,” capable of addition without itself increasing in 
number: capable of receiving new natures without itself being 
altered. It is one subject who cannot be united with another 
subject without becoming either a juxtaposition of two subjects— 
and not a true union—or another subject altogether, which 
would entail its alteration or destruction. As such, the hypos¬ 
tasis is open to receive other natures and properties, but not 
other hypostaseis. And in receiving these additions, the hypos¬ 
tasis remains who and what it is. 

Our study has now set itself squarely before the charge 
raised by Moeller, that Leontius and the christological synthesis 
he represents is latently monophysite. For if the properties of 
the human nature accrue to the hypostasis of the Divine Logos 
so that in this sense the hypostasis of the Logos is said to have 
become composite—indeed, it is said to have become more 
composite—then is not the human nature lost, or absorbed in 
the divine hypostasis? In order to address this difficulty, we 
must first consider the meaning and significance Leontius gives 
to the description of Christ’s human nature as a “particular 
nature.” 

IV. The Hypostasis and the Particular Human 

Nature of Christ 

The hypostasis, as we have emphasized, is a particular but 
not a particular nature. At the same time, Leontius understands 
that the human nature assumed in the hypostasis of Christ is 
particular, which has been cause for some confusion among 
scholars. In Adv. Nest. 1.20 Leontius writes: “We say the 
Logos assumed a certain particular nature from our nature 
into his own hypostasis.”^ 

What does this mean? How can a nature be particular 
without being an hypostasis? The term is explained by the 
analogy of iron immersed in fire:^® 

«Col. 1485C Iff. 

C 7-D 2. 
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“You, not we, say that a hypostasis has been 
united to a hypostasis so that you also say there 
is a union of hypostaseis. But we say that just as 
the iron which is made red-hot in the furnace does 
not lose any part of its hypostasis from the species 
of the fire, but admits only the nature into its own 
hypostasis—for likewise the hypostasis of the fire in 
the furnace remains, lacking nothing, even after the 
iron becomes red-hot—so also we say that the Logos 
assumed from our nature a somewhat particular nature 
(<p6aiv IbiKi^v Tiva) into his own hypostasis.” 

As the iron takes from the fire, so also the Logos takes 
from human nature and makes what he took his own. To put 
it more graphically, he takes out of the common lump of human 
nature a portion—which is identical to the whole according to 
all its natural properties and definitions—and assumes it into 
his hypostasis making it his own. The Logos’ human nature 
is “somewhat” particular, or perhaps better, it is particular in 
a certain sense: it is particular not because it is a separate 
hypostasis, and not because it is isolated, or cut off, from the 
rest of human nature, but because it belongs particularly to 
the Logos. 

This positive description of the term “particular” (l8iKf|) 
is balanced in another passage by a negative description. In 
Adv. Nest. V.30 Leontius says:*® 

“For the man in Christ is not particular, but it 
shares [with the divine nature the one hypostasis of 
the Logos (dvxl yap tbiKfjq, KOLvy)v)] ; and in¬ 
stead of a human hypostasis it has acquired a divine 
hypostasis; instead of being a term that refers to a 
whole hypostasis, in the hypostasis of the Logos the 
man is seen as a part, for this is to be sure the ultimate 
blessedness for the man [in Christ].” 

The passage from Adv. Nest. 1.20 aflBrms the human 
nature is particular in order to assert that it belongs particularly 
to the Logos. The passage just cited, V.30, denies the human 

<eCols. 1749D 7-11. 
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nature is particular in order to assert the same thing: the 
human nature does not possess its own hypostasis because it 
belongs with the divine nature to the one hypostasis of the 
Divine Logos. 

The notion of a particular nature follows from Leontius’ 
ontological conception of the hypostasis as the foundation of 
being. Nature does not exist except in an hypostasis. As 
Leontius says, there is no such thing as a nature by itself: “In 
all other mere men, there is no nature of man that can be 
observed by itself, but each nature belongs to a particular 
someone, and is seen as an enhypostasized nature.”^^ The term 
“particular nature,” then, is understood in terms of the par¬ 
ticularity of the hypostasis. In the particular hypostasis, the 
common nature exists and becomes particular, that is to say 
it becomes the intimate possession of the particular hypostasis. 

The analogy of the iron in the fire also illustrates Leontius’ 
insistence that the union does not constitute a new “composite” 
nature or hypostasis:^* 

“But gentlemen, it is not necessary that every 
union produces either a new nature or a new hypos¬ 
tasis. For iron burned in the embers does not display 
a new nature or a new hypostasis. For both the hypos¬ 
tasis of the iron and the [hypostasis] of the hot char¬ 
coals remain the same; but in the hypostasis of the 
iron the nature of the fire, which in itself is without 
hypostasis, is united to the nature of the iron, thereby 
becoming with it one hypostasis. What then constitutes 
the union in Christ? Nothing other than the things 
which before were not united with one another, and 
which are now united in the one hypostasis of one of 
the [natures] that has been united. This is enough to 
enrich our nature with all of the divine nature.” 

Precisely because the human nature in the hypostasis of 
the Logos is particular, and is not some vague, common mass 
mingled and confused with the divine nature, it retains its own 
natural definition even in the union. At the same time, this does 

Nest. V.28: col. 1748D 3ff. 

*»Adv. Nest. 1.49: col. 1512A 11-B 9. 
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not mean that the Christ’s particular nature is isolated from 
the rest of human nature, existing as an entity unto itself. 
Perhaps we can explain what we mean most clearly if we ex¬ 
plain the particular nature strictly in terms of the iron-fire 
analogy. The bar of iron is immersed into the roaring furnace 
and after a while begins to glow with the fire it has assumed 
into itself. The fire that is particularly in the bar of iron is the 
iron’s own; yet again, though the fire in the iron belongs par¬ 
ticularly to the iron, it is still common to the rest of the fire. 
It shares in every way the definition of the common fire. The 
fire in the iron is only a “portion” of the whole fire, and yet 
it is “fire” in terms of natural definition. And so, in terms of 
natural definition, the fire in the iron is “whole” and com¬ 
plete. Though intimately united with the iron, so much so 
that it can be separated only in thought, it remains “fire” and 
does not change. 

Now, because the human nature of Christ is made par¬ 
ticular in his hypostasis—keeping in mind that nature does not 
exist and is not real except in some hypostasis—this means it 
has never existed apart from the hypostasis of the Logos, and it 
has never belonged to someone else: or, to be more precise, 
it has never been or belonged to a human hypostasis: "The 
flesh was not formed before it was assumed by the Logos, as 
you think, but from the beginning of its existence it was per¬ 
sonalized (TtpoacoTtoTroLTiSfivai) in the hypostasis of the 
Logos, in Christ.”^® This does not mean, obviously, that human 
nature did not exist before Christ, for the “common lump” of 
human nature existed before from the beginning in particular 
human hypostaseis. But from this common lump, the Logos 
took a “portion” as it were and made it his own. 

The insight to which this philosophical account leads is 
informed by the theological intuition of the Church and ac¬ 
cordingly goes beyond philosophical categories. Though dis¬ 
tinguished according to the principle of hypostasis, each man 
does not exist in isolation, but he is united with all hypostaseis 
in his human essence, and in that the Divine Logos made our 
human nature his own, though we are distinct and uniquely 
ourselves in our own hypostasis, we have also become one 

Nest. 1.29; col. 1496A 9-12. 
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with him . As Leontius says: “The Logos clothed himself with 
our nature, and having clothed himself with all of us when 
he took the flesh, he gave [to his flesh] the Spirit of his own 
nature.”'® And again; “It is right that the saving and all-powerful 
nature be united with our nature to bring it to righteousness, 
assuming us into the one hypostasis as a primal offering so that 
the enemy could not invade our nature, since he was checked 
by the hypostasis of the [Logos] in which our nature existed.”®* 
In assuming human nature, the Logos assumed all of us; 
he did not assume our hypostaseis for then there would either 
be no genuine union or a destruction of our identities as par¬ 
ticular “who’s,” but he assumed the same nature which we 
all possess, and in our nature he assumed us for we are human 
by nature. We are united with the Logos by virtue of our 
common human nature, and yet we remain who we are, we 
remain free, according to the principle of hypostasis. Indeed, 
precisely because the Logos did not assume a human hypos¬ 
tasis, he can unite to himself the whole of the human race. Had 
he assumed a human hypostasis, he would have assumed only 
one particular man, the mediation of salvation to all mankind 
would have been blocked by the one particular human hypos¬ 
tasis he assumed; and only that one particular man would have 
been saved. 

The application Leontius makes of the two christological 
formulas: “of two natures” and “in two natures,” enables us to 
penetrate more deeply into what he means by the notion of 
Christ’s “somewhat particular human nature.” We cite at length 
from a passage in C. Mon. 58 where he writes:®® 

“If they [the monophysites] say that one nature 
is from two natures, but that there are not two 
natures of our Lord Jesus Christ, let them explain, 
since the nature of the Godhead is without doubt 
beyond the principle of the universal and particular, 
how they understand the other of the two natures of 

^Adv. Nest. VI.l: col. 1753C 1-3. 

SM4v. Nest. 1.47: col. 1505C 11-D 2. 

52CoIs. 1800C 13-1801C 1. Leontius makes the same points in a similar 
argument against his opponents in the Adv, NesL See II.6: cols. 1544C 1- 
1545D 11. 
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which the Savior is constituted, that is the humanity; 
is it common or particular? 

“If they ever consider it apart from the Logos, 
by itself constituting a certain particular, then they 
have clearly fallen into the impiety of Nestorius. But 
if they say it is common, whether in thought or in 
reality, then they must speak with respect to the 
essence of the entire species. So then, if they say that 
one of the natures from which the Savior is con¬ 
stituted, which subsists in terms of one nature, is 
conceived in thought, then it is clear that half of the 
definition that pertains to him by nature is in thought 
and not in reality, viz., the human part of his com¬ 
position. But if he was incarnate of the Virgin in this 
human part, and was seen among men, and was 
crucified, etc., then these, too, will have happened in 
thought, and not in reality. 

“But if these things happened in reality, and they 
say that the nature of the humanity in itself is com¬ 
mon, well, since Judas and Pilate belong to this 
common nature that is said to exist in reality, then 
they, too, no less than the Lord, were crucified and 
raised from the dead. And the Lord, no less than 
they, betrayed and crucified both of them and him¬ 
self. And in this manner of thinking, Aimas and 
Caiaphas would be conceived as having been begotten 
with him from the Holy Virgin. Indeed, David, his 
forefather, and the immaculate one herself, since they 
belong to the common nature, will have given birth 
to the common nature of humanity and the [Blessed 
Virgin] will be conceived as having given birth to 
herself together with the Divine Logos. But who would 
invent anything more ridiculous, or more impious? 

“But if it is said, ‘You who therefore glorify the 
Lord in two natures, of what sort do you say these 
are?’ We will respond without envy that we say ‘from 
two’ with respect to both the divinity and the com¬ 
mon humanity which exist before the union of Christ; 
but we say ‘in two’ with respect to the common divinity 
which is beyond the principle of the common and 
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the particular, and with respect to his single particular 
humanity (xtiq l&iKfiq p.6vou auxoG dv&pcoTCOTr]- 
Toq). For the phrase, ‘from two natures’ can be un¬ 
derstood also of the nature that is taken by extraction 
from the common [lunip] of humanity together with 
that which exists in the Godhead in thought. For in 
our mind we conceive the things that are conceived in 
Christ before Christ, but to confess that which sub¬ 
sists in him is not to confess that which is before him, 
but that which is in him. Thus, as his humanity sub¬ 
sists, those who know two natures united say, ‘in 
Christ,’ rather than saying that he is ‘from two 
natures’.” 

The preposition “from” refers to the common nature that 
exists in thought, not in reality. The preposition “in” refers 
to the particular human nature that exists in reality in the 
hypostasis of Christ. A particular human nature is not itself 
an hypostasis, for it has no existence apart from the hypostasis; 
outside the hypostasis we speak of nature only as common, as 
an abstract idea. The human nature of Christ becomes real 
and begins to exist only in the hypostasis of the Divine Logos. 
And so, to say the human nature in Christ is particular means 
it is real: it is not an abstraction. It exists in reality in the hypos¬ 
tasis of the Logos so that the Logos really experienced the 
events of the incarnation. To put it another way, because the 
human nature in Christ is particular, that is the Logos’ own, 
the incarnation is real and not an abstraction because it hap¬ 
pened to the Logos in particular, not to all the individuals of 
the race. 

Moreover, in terms of definition it is complete, so that the 
whole of the essence exists in the hypostasis of Christ,*® but all 
the hynostaseis to whom the nature belongs do not. Though 
one might say that all of humanity, and the whole of the Trinity 

53ln terms of definition, not in terms of space or quantity, (see Adv, 
Nest 1,1: in particular col. 1408) which is of crucial importance, for it 
reveals that Leontius is seeking to signify the mystery of hypostatic being 
which in fact goes beyond earthly, philosophical categories, and cannot be 
described in physical, quantitative terms. It is quite misrepresentative of 
Leontius to imply he is a rustic phlosopher, “unable to remain very long in 
the elevated sphere of concepts.” (Richard, “L^once de Jerusalem,” p. 57.) 
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is incarnate in the hypostasis of the Logos, this is said accord¬ 
ing to nature or essence, not according to hypostasis. In terms 
of hypostasis, the only one who is incarnate is the Logos. 

And so we should not be led to believe that Leontius con¬ 
ceives a “collection” of particular natures existing somewhere 
as “anhypostatic,” yet independent, entities waiting to be in¬ 
serted into particular hypostaseis. Rather, a particular nature 
is the whole of the human nature that exists in reality and 
belongs uniquely to each hypostasis. Every hypostasis of the 
race is united to the other by nature because the whole race is 
present in each hypostasis, and yet every hypostasis is distin¬ 
guished from the other by its own “individuality.” In terms of 
“salvation history” the whole race is present in the one hypos¬ 
tasis of Adam, and now in the one hypostasis of Christ 

“Why is not this other passage clear? Namely, 
that just as Adam is one of the whole [race], and the 
first in the establishment of death through whom we 
all likewise have become mortal by nature, so also 
Christ, in the fiesh, is one of the whole race, and the 
Prince of the passage to immortality, through whom 
we all who are in him have come into the possession 
of immortal life.” 

Leontius’ thought may be clarified by unfolding its implica¬ 
tions in terms of the iron-fire analogy. Before Christ, human 
nature existed in Adam and in all those who are in Adam. Now 
in these last days, the Logos himself has descended into the 
“fire” and has assumed the “fire” into himself, and in his 
hypostasis the “fire” becomes particular; that is it becomes real 
and his own. What happens to the nature (the fire) in the 
Logos’ hypostasis (the bar of iron) happens to the Logos alone, 
and so, even though the “fire” that is in the “iron” of the Logos 
is the same fire that is in all human “bars of iron,” the hypos¬ 
tasis of the Logos alone is incarnate. The hypostaseis of the 
Father and the Son, and all other human hypostaseis are, of 
course, most certainly implicated in the incarnation, but only 
in terms of essence. 

SMrfv. Nest. II.6: cols. 1545D 12-1548A 6. 
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Our Study of the notion of Christ’s “somewhat” particular 
nature reveals that it is of a piece with the understanding of 
hypostasis as the foundation and principle of existence. The 
physis does not exist and is not real except in the hypostasis. 
In the particular hypostasis of Christ the common human nature 
is made particular; that is to say, it really exists and becomes 
his very own. Accordingly, it could never have existed apart 
from Christ in any sense. This explains why the human nature 
is not lost or absorbed into the divine when its properties accrue 
to the divine hypostasis of the Logos. 


V. The Hypostasis and the Natural Properties 

The clearest and most straightforward evidence that the 
human nature assumed by the Logos maintains its full reality 
is that it changes the Logos’ mode of existence. This change, 
of course, applies to the hypostasis of the Logos, not to his 
divine nature.®® The hypostasis of the Logos, for example, and 
not the divine nature is born of the Virgin, and in this, his 
second generation, the Divine Logos begins to exist in a dif¬ 
ferent mode, i.e. in the flesh: “When he was born of the woman 
in time he was not brought into existence, but into a certain 
mode of existence (oOk eIc; t6 sTvai, 6iKK' elq t6 toicooSe 
Etvai).”®® The hypostasis itself is not the mode of existence, 
but that which experiences the change in mode of existence 
when it assumes the human nature:®^ 

“He is bom by a certain type of generation, not 
by being transformed, but at the same time, he does 
not remain absolutely simple as before (o65i dnXcoQ 
psvcov •yupv6<;), nor does he remain in his simple 
existence ( eIq xd Elvai), nor does he remain in the 
manner of existence which describes him before, but 
he is now with the flesh; and henceforth I dare to say 
his hypostasis is altered in its manner of being in this 

®®Cf. for example Adv. Nest. 1.42: col. 1501D 2f., “It is not his nature, 
but the hypostasis of the Logos which admits the increase [of the human 
properties]/* 

^^Adv, Nest. IV.18: col. 1684C lOf. 
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way (slq to TOi6oa5e slvai to XonT6v dcXXoico- 
-&dvTa Ticoq TfjV CudoTaoLV), not because there is 
a change of the Logos’ properties, or because there 
is a change of the properties as God; but because he 
receives and acquires the other properties of Jesus, 
and he acquires the properties of the human nature 
(tov dvdpcoTtov) in the same one hypostasis of the 
Logos himself which increases and receives more 
properties, both hypostatic and natural, which sur¬ 
pass all prosopa on either side and make it consub- 
stantial [to God and man]. 

“Therefore, in no way is he formed as the 
Logos, but the Logos himself is formed as the 
Christ; and this happens only in reference to one of 
his parts, the flesh.” 

Because nature exists only in the hypostasis, its properties 
too exist only in the hypostasis and in the hypostasis are dis¬ 
played. Because the hypostasis is the foundation of union and 
principle of existence, the natures and their properties accrue 
to the hypostasis, not to each other; for they are real and exist 
in the hypostasis, not in each other. The human nature con¬ 
tributes its properties to the Logos’ hypostasis, rendering it 
visible and corporeal, whereas before the Logos was invisible 
and incorporeal:®* 

“There was not a different hypostasis before, and 
a different one after [the incarnation], but it was the 
same. Even so, the lx)gos appears differently in his 
different states (dfXXcoq &e Kal dcXXcoq i^<})aLv6tX8- 
voq 6 Aoyoq) since before [his incarnation] his 
hypostasis was invisible only, but now it is visible 
on account of the visible covering which it has as¬ 
sumed into itself.” 

The Logos himself enters into human nature, clothing 
himself with the properties of the flesh and truly existing “in” 
a complete human nature. The properties of the flesh make him 

iiAdv. Nest. 1V.42; col. 1716C 8-D 7. 

5M«tv. Nest. 1.30: col. 1496D 8-11. 
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truly man, yet he does not change in the divine identity or 
nature. This is illustrated when Leontius returns to the iron- 
fire analogy:®® 

“We do not understand that the human nature 
came into being in its own particular hypostasis that 
belonged to it alone, that is to say that belonged to 
a mere man, but rather that the human nature came 
into being in the pre-existent hypostasis of the Logos, 
in which are joined together the properties and at¬ 
tributes of the human nature; and in the concurrence 
of both natures, and from both natures, and from the 
characteristics which are heaped up [in the hypostasis] 
derived from both essences, he manifests himself to be 
one prosopon who is one of the Holy Trinity; and his 
hypostasis truly is one by itself, and it is not human. 

For it possesses the divine nature and properties and 
yet it exists not only in divine properties for it adds 
to the set of divine characteristics those of the nature 
it has assumed. 

“This is clearly demonstrated in the red-hot-iron. 
While the lump of iron already exists in its own hypos¬ 
tasis, when it is put into the fire, the nature of the 
fire springs up in the hypostasis of the iron, never at 
any time existing in its own hypostasis, but in the 
hypostasis of the iron. Then, when the iron is brought 
out of the furnace, the fire possesses even outside the 
furnace, the hypostasis of the iron in its own true 
form; and yet the fire in the furnace is undiminished.” 

The relationship of the hypostasis and its natural con¬ 
stitution can be described as one of “give and take.” The h 3 ^os- 
tasis “gives” to the natures and their properties their existence 
and identity, and the natures with their properties “give” to 
the hypostasis its mode of existence. This “give and take” cen¬ 
ters around the hypostasis. As the foundation and principle of 
existence, the hypostasis receives the natures and its properties 
so that the hypostasis, not the nature, becomes more composite. 
United to the human nature and possessing now its properties 

SBAdv. Nest, n.7; cols. 1552D 5-1553A 9. 
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in addition to the properties of his divine nature, the l^gos 
incarnate is now able to do what he cannot do in either of his 
natures by themselves:®® 

“If you would look intently at the matter with 
your intellectual eyes, you would see quite easily 
that certain operations have occurred in the union 
which neither God without the flesh, nor man with¬ 
out God would be able to accomplish, as has been 
done now. For have you explained to us in what 
manner God without the flesh ever passed bodily 
through his mother without corruption, or how the 
body without God passed through the incorruptible 
body of his mother? And what man, when he fasts for 
forty days, will not be hungry? And who, before or 
after the forty days fast would hunger wholly after 
God? And who would say that God ever walked on 
water with truly bodily feet? Or that human nature, 
without God, would walk across the surface of the sea 
without falling into the deep? Indeed, with regard 
to miracles similar to these, neither did the divine 
nature ever accomplish any miracles similar to these 
in a corporeal manner, nor did the human nature 
accomplish the miracles wholly by itself.” 

The significance of this is in the real change the human 
nature affects on the Logos and it completes the context in 
which the term “composite hypostasis” is understood: that the 
hypostasis of the Logos becomes more composite means that 
in assuming the human nature, the human nature is so real that 
it enables the Logos to truly exist as man as well as God. When 
Leontius says, then, that the hypostasis of the Logos becomes 
more composite in its union with the human nature, he is simply 
affirming the reality of the incarnation. The Logos assumes the 
human nature and its properties so that he is now characterized 
by human as well as divine characteristics: “His one hypos¬ 
tasis, which is known to be constituted totally of uncreated 
properties before the incarnation, now, through an increase in 

Nest. I.ll: col. 1448A 1-B 2. Note Leontius’ obvious dependence 
on the Areopagite. 
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hypostatic characteristics, is constituted of principles and opera¬ 
tions that are created.”®* 

So, in that the human nature affects the Logos’ mode of 
existence, rendering him truly incarnate, it is clear that the 
human nature is not lost in the immensity of the Logos’ divinity, 
for the Logos becomes fully man through the assumption of a 
complete human nature which, since it becomes particular in 
the hypostasis of the Logos, renders the Logos’ existence as 
man real. The Logos’ Passion provides an especially vivid 
demonstration of the reality and full integrity of the human 
nature even in its union with the divine hypostasis. 

VI. The Hypostasis of Christ and Theopaschism 

Precisely because the human nature is not closed off from 
the Divine Logos by its own human hypostasis it can “touch” 
and affect the Logos himself. Accordingly, the passible human 
nature enables the Logos himself to suffer, but to say the Logos 
suffered in his human nature does not mean that the Logos 
suffered only by appropriation of the flesh: he himself did 
indeed suffer, but in his human nature 

“We do not say that the Logos was begotten or 
that he suffered simply by appropriating the flesh, but 
since in the union of several [natures] into one 
hypostatic whole, the names of the [natures] that are 
in the [hypostasis] can be referred to the whole—as for 
instance, we say with respect to men ... that a man 
was broken, and yet we really mean only his bodily 
limb.. .—therefore, it is clear that we can say that, 
since the flesh of Christ suffered, the Logos who in 
himself is impassible, suffered because of a union, not 
an appropriation. And for that reason he was bom, 
and with the flesh he submitted to the birth as his 
own; not as though he became flesh, but because he 
was in the flesh; and his own invisible hypostasis took 
on a [visible] form when the flesh came into existence 
in his hypostasis.” 

«Urfv. Nest. 11.39: col. 1596C 4-8. 

^Adv. Nest. Vn.lO: col. 1768hB 9-D 3. 
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The real suffering of the Logos should not be difiScult to 
understand because we speak of man in a similar way:®® 

“It is therefore clear that the expression, ‘in the 
flesh,’ refers neither to the instrument that causes the 
suffering, nor is it conceived to stand by itself as a 
part of the Divine Logos whereby it is said, ‘the 
Divine Logos suffered in the flesh.’ For example, 
we say, that such and such a one stumbles with his 
feet, or that he is suspended by his hands. 

“Now, when we say the Divine Logos, we always 
understand the Christ after the union of the natures. 

And when we say that the flesh according to which 
he suffered is a part of the Christ, we speak of the 
Divine Logos just as we do the Christ. We do the same 
thing with respect to man, for we speak of a man as 
though he were divided, since Paul says that he is 
weak in his flesh but strong in his spirit; and that 
though he is absent from them in the flesh, yet he is 
present with them in the spirit. 

“And so we should understand that Judas is the 
slayer of God for the Christ is the Divine Logos. 
Therefore, to say that Christ suffered for us in the 
flesh, according to the Apostle Peter, clearly means 
that the Divine Logos suffered not as a part of the 
Christ, but as the Christ. For instance, the whole of 
Job is said to suffer, even though he suffered only in 
the flesh, since the Lord said to the Devil, ‘Only his 
soul you may not touch.’ ” 

As should be clear by now, the explication rests on the 
distinction Leontius has established between hypostasis and 
physis. The Logos suffered as the Christ, meaning that he 
suffered in his human nature, not in his divine nature:®® 

“You, too,” says Leontius to his opponents, 
“agree that the being made lowly belongs to the Logos. 

But this being made lowly is said to have gone as far 

fiMrfv. Nest. VII.2: col. 1764A 11-B 15. 
o*lbid., V.23: col. 1745B 10-15. 
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as death, even the death on a cross. So you must con¬ 
clude that the passion and death belong to the Logos, 
though in a different way than they belong to his 
corporeal essence which is intimately united with 
him and shares his hypostasis.” 

Since the Logos, therefore, is the hypostasis in which the 
human nature has been assumed, it is not true that the Logos 
did not suffer, for the human nature in which he exists affects 
his hypostasis such that he is now able to experience the 
things of the flesh; “The Logos is said to suffer in his hyposta¬ 
sis for he assumed the passible essence into his own hypostasis 
together with his own impassibility. And the attributes of the 
essence are rightly attributed to the hypostasis, according to 
custom.”®® And so, in that the human nature enables the Logos 
to experience aU the things of the flesh, even to the point of 
death, the doctrine of theopaschism reveals the full reality of 
the human nature assumed by the Logos. 


Conclusion 

In synthesizing the thought and language of Cyril and 
Chalcedon, Leontius sees that the hypostasis is the indivisible 
subject underlying, and therefore conceptually distinct from, 
its constitutive natures with their properties. Informed by this 
Chalcedonian model read in a Cyrillian context, Leontius’ 
christology is far from monophysitic; we have not found in the 
Christ a humanity so insignificant that it is lost or absorbed 
into the divine nature, but we have found a full human nature 
that is of such reality that it renders the Divine Logos in¬ 
carnate, contributing to his hypostasis its own properties even 
to the point of enabling him to die on the Cross. 

The human nature is genuinely and intimately united 
with the divine nature in the Logos’ hypostasis, not in the divine 
nature, and so the natural definitions of both natures are com¬ 
pletely intact, affecting the hypostasis of the Divine Logos in 
his modes of existence, but not in his natures or identity. The 

Nest, vn.9: col. 1768hA Iff. 
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hypostasis is that which changes, not the natures; and yet 
even though the hypostasis changes, it remains the same, 
for it is always the same subject, or “who.” As the foundation 
of existence, the divine hypostasis is that in which the human 
nature together with its properties exists and becomes real; the 
natural properties are displayed in the hypostasis of the Logos 
in whom they exist, and by their effect on the Divine Logos 
they reveal the presence of a full human nature. 

When we look at the whole of Leontius’ christological 
exposition, we see two complete natures, the divine and human, 
existing in one and the same subject, and the same subject 
existing in the two complete natures. In the one nature, the 
same hypostasis exists impassibly as God, in the other the same 
hypostasis exists passibly as man. It would be difl&cult to 
find a clearer explication of Nicene-Chalcedonian christology: 
the same Son of God in two natures, two natures in the one 
hypostasis or prosopon of the Son of God. “Whether the Logos 
is considered in the impassibility which he enjoyed both be¬ 
fore and after the incarnation, or in the passions of the flesh, 
he is shown to be truly the same.”®* 

Of course, as God both in hypostasis and in one of his 
natures, the Logos is superior to his human nature. The descent 
of the Logos into human existence cannot therefore possibly 
render the divine hypostasis eternally subject to the laws that 
govern his human nature; rather, just as the assumption of the 
human nature leads the Logos into a human mode of existence, 
so also the union of the human nature with the Divine Logos 
opens to man the possibility of a divine mode of existence. And 
so the conclusion of our study points beyond itself to the doctrine 
of deification which reveals the spiritual understanding govern¬ 
ing Leontius’ philosophical explication of hypostasis and physis. 
That is the spiritual affinity man possesses with God, such that 
the genuine union of the ^vine and human natures in Christ, 
far from destroying man in his nature or freedom, alone truly 
fulfills man’s natural destiny: eternal communion with God. 


««Adv. Nest. VII.6: col. 1768dC 8£f. 
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